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THE DEBTOR CHRIST. 
“© Quid mihi et tibi 7?” 
What, woman, is my debt to thee, 


That I should not deny 
The boon thou dost demand of me? 


** J gave Thee power to die," 
Joun B. Tass. 
» 
IN FLY TIME. 
i) VERY subject is equally fertile to me,’’ wrote 
Montaigne; ‘‘a fly will serve me for a sub- 
ject.’’ 

As who should say, Lo, now! even on an uncon- 
sidered trifle, a bagatelle, an airy nothing, you shall 
see me indite a goodly matter. 'Twas a foolish 
boast; for whoso would discourse on Musca Domestica 
shall discover that in the consideration of his dip- 
terous house-mate and trencher-companion he hath 
his work cut out for him; and if he succeed, af- 
ter much exercitation of intellect, in producing a 
fairly ingenious excursus, he shall have reasonable 
cause to set a-swing the joy-bells of his native village. 




















66 IN FLY TIME. 


Veritably M. D. is in no sense a mediocrity. 
Though (if thou canst catch him) thou mayest easily 
enough put an hook into his nose or bind him for thy 
maidens—’tis cruel sport !—yet is he not so insignifi- 
cant of dimensions but that he hath covered with his 
wing some of the works of man’s cunning (witness 
the war-chariot and four horses carved by Myrmecides 
in minutest ivory), and hath eclipsed the splendour 
of a heavenly luminary, as when he settled on the 
object-glass of Galileo his star-tube. 

But ’tis not here that I would speak of his physical 
excellence, wherein he joineth the attributes of the 
bird of the air to those of the beast of the field, and 
displayeth six legs in token of the union. Rather 
will I dwell on his gentleness and affability as the 
friend of man. In vain shall you seek him in regions, 
whether arctic or tropical, where the five-fingered 
foot of H/omo treadeth not; even the delectable coral 
isles of the south are unlovely to him until some car- 
ven canoe hath been drawn up within the reef, and 
the savage hath planted his date-palm. Where he 
is not, that is solitude. Without him man is indeed 
alone. ‘Is any one with Domitian ?’’ asked the 
Roman courtier, ‘* Not even a fly,’’ responded the 
witty slave. 

Where humanity abides, there doth he congregate 
and disport himself. He loveth thee and thy wife, 
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thy man-servant and thy maid-servant, and thy cattle; 
neither doth he begrudge to fondle the stranger that 
is within thine gates. 

Mark how he visiteth the cradle of thy new-born 
babe; how he singeth about him a low lullaby; how 
he lighteth near the flower-like face of the little one. 
With what a kindly curiosity doth he creep across the 
piece of gauze with which, in mistaken solicitude, 
thou hast tented thy offspring’s slumber. How he 
seeketh if there be tilted fold or corner which will 
give him entrance to a closer communion with thy 
strangerling; and how, if he find not one, he resteth 
on the spot where plump arm or chubby cheek 
toucheth the unwelcome network. 

With thee, too, though he hath known thee from 
of old, how he insisteth on friendliness, hour by hour, 
day after day. Thou raisest thine hand against him 
in petulance or in wrath, and he forgiveth thee seven 
times, and seventy times seven times. He entreateth 
thee with the sedulous singleness of true affection; 
he hath a many chambered heart, and in each cham- 
ber it beateth for thee. Thou grievest him, yet will 
he take no denial; he will not let the sun go down 
upon thine anger. 

** En que bedegon hemos comido juntos?” asks the 
haughty Hidalgo: out of which platter, fellow, have 
we two eaten that thou playest thy familiarity on me? 
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is within thine gates. 

Mark how he visiteth the cradle of thy new-born 
babe; how he singeth about him a low lullaby; how 
he lighteth near the flower-like face of the little one. 
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Who shall reason thus with M.D.? Hath he not 
sipped from the brink of thy cup? Hath he not 
coasted the margin and spied out the succulence of 
thy plate? Nor canst thou charge him with syco- 
phancy because of thine opulence. The poor man’s 
board is as familiar to him as thine own, and thy 
hospitality he relisheth not less than that of princes. 

How closely hath he studied thee and thy peculiar- 
ities! He knoweth where thou art most sensitive— 
whether it be thy hand or the features of thy face, the 
tip of thine ear or the ivory region on the dome of 
thought. Here he droppeth down and thrilleth thee 
with atouch. Thou brushest him away; carelessly 
at first, then brusquely, then with guileful approach 
and crafty suddenness, then with undisguised sav- 
agery; thou dost arise and comport thyself with un- 
seemly passion, and utterest fell incantations; yet 
with an alert and delicate wing he eludeth thee, and 
at each rebuff returneth to the same spot. How doth 
he encompass this so perfectly? Wilt thou capari- 
son thy steed! Yet shalt thou nowise escape his 
solicitude. M. D, shall balance on either ear of the 
fleetest, and shall play carelessly about it, even 
though he devour the ground with swiftness. Shall 
we not contemplate these marvels ? 

How doth he evade thine hostility? Consider 
those two iridescent wings of his, which thy little 
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one would pluck off so callously. Mark the network 
of veins and breathing-pipes which expands through 
their transparent gauze. Scare him with thy violence 
and these shall vibrate three, four thousand strokes to 
the second, and M. D. shall be thirty, five-and-thirty 
feet away from thy hand. Canst thou, O sluggard, 
even think at such a rate? Shall he not jibe and cry, 
Tush! tush! if thou shouldst seek to pursue him? 

How doth he detect the craftiness of thine ap- 
proach and the suddenness of thine onslaught? 
Hast thou considered those orbed brown eyes of his? 
First, he winketh not; and remember that of the 
twenty pairs of gladiators matched by the Roman 
Emperor, ’twas the two unwinking swordsmen who 
survived. For no briefest tick of time are the mir- 
rors of M. D.’s sense shrouded over. Approach him 
on the right, and through four-thousand six-sided 
lens-facets he hath knowledge of thee; approach him 
on the lef, and thou art betrayed to his vigilance by 
another four-thousand windows; if thou menace him 
from above he watcheth thee through three sky-lights 
in the roof! Place him on the thirtieth meridian of 
Mercator’s Projection, and shall he not take in at 
one glance the Old World and the Americas and a 
starry creature of the Zodiac overhead? 

If thou be a physicist, adapt one of his myriad- 
faceted corneas, and with the help of a microscope, 
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thou shalt multiply a Guardsman into a host of Lili- 
putians and shalt enjoy a civic illumination at the cost 
of a farthing candle. But not thus does M. D. take 
cognizance of creation; rather doth he use his optical 
instruments in the fashion of a manifold stereoscope, 
and picture to himself the whole ring of the horizon 
in a single flash. The speck of ‘‘ gray matter ”’ at 
the centre of his diminutive head is a magic mirror 
showing the circumference of all without. How he 
burnisheth those marvellous eyes with the silken 
brushes nature hath attached to his feet! Watch 
him as he sitteth on end and seemeth to claw his poll 
in perplexity over a matter he would fain recoliect. 
*Tis not perplexity, ’tis not oblivion; he but cleaneth 
the many windows of the house of intelligence. 

Such an one is M. D.; and yet these things are 
but a tithe of his excellence. Didst thou not know 
he was worthy to be thy housemate and commensal ? 
Entreat him with amity. He is true to thee in 
poverty as in wealth. In sorrow as in joy he faileth 
not to do what he may to divert thee. And in the 
hushed chamber what time the sickness is sore on thee 
and thou babblest unwisely, those who watch by thy 
bed know that the end is near when they see thy 
hands striving to catch him in the emp'y air. 

Who knoweth the house of M. D.? Who hath 
observed him as he caressed his little ones in his 
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dwelling? Tis not strange that no mortal eye hath 
discovered the breeding-places of the godwit, the 
knot, the curlew-sandpiper. The north star hideth 
these away under his icy wings; but M. D. is our 
familiar, and yet little do we know of him save that 
he derives of honorable and antique lineage. As the 


bee, 
Whose drowsy humming 
Was prophetic of man’s coming, 
Lies in gem-like tomb of amber, buried in the Miocene, 


even so lieth M. D. in the precious gum of the pre- 
historic forest; and if the bee was prophetic, how 
much more specifically so was Musca of the Home- 
stead? My spirit yearneth over M. D. in those 
houseless ages of anticipation and waiting. I note 
change of climate, scene-shifting of landscape. At 
length I hear the footfall of the first savage hunter, 
and hark! the joyous buzz with which M. D. set- 
tleth and titillateth for the first time a hirsute human 
face. ; 

History in her voluminous records taketh little note 
of him. History is the courtly chronicle of Kings; 
but he was familiar with Kings—too familiar, it 
would appear, with those of Nineveh, for did they 
not choose as one of the insignia of royalty the 
jewelled feather fly-flap? as who would say, ‘‘ Get 
thee gone, thou are not one of us; consort with 
common clay!” 
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Whether he or a less beneficent relative was deified 
at Ekron the priestly books do not make manifest, 
but certain it is the image of a dipterous god was 
worshipped in that city and a Jewish king sought the 
divine compassion of a fly. It pleaseth me to think 
this was our homely and humanized M. D. If he 
remembers, how must he chuckle to himself at our 
inconsist now worshipping him, now chevying 
him in impotent ire. 

That he was valiant we have the testimony of 
Homer his IJiad. But that Musca Domestica ever 
sat on a wheel and bragged of the dust he made I 
nowise credit; he hath dust; twas a hunch-back’s 


foolish apologue ! 


THE QUEEN’S ISLAND. 





GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 
- 
THE QUEEN’S ISLAND. 


I. 
When Briton’s sons first came ashore 
To settle on their island gray, 
Each one came loaded with a score 
Of things he needed every day. 


2. 
Each brought a trap, to catch jokes with, 
A “ Bradshaw ’’ to amuse them, 
They fetched some “stones,’”’ to weigh folks 
with 
And “ guiness” to confuse them. 














THE QUEEN’S ISLAND. 


3- 
And every man, of this brave band, 
E’en those who came by steerage, 
Showed proudly, as he stepped on land, 
A copy of ** Burke’s Peerage.” 


4 
He brought a book of *‘ precedent,”’ 
To shape each thought and action, 
And lastly, a full complement 
Of calm self-satisfaction. 


5. 
And when the Briton looked around, 
For the last time to change things, 
The months were ‘‘ quite bad form,”’ he found, 
“*Egad! We'll re-arrange things.’’ 
6. 
**Go! Flippant April, gaudy May, 
une, August and July too, 
our trivial Continental way 
We fain would say good-bye to.” 


7: 
September smiled, but fared as ill, 
October did no better— 
Then came November, dull and chill, 
She suited to the letter. 

8. 


The banished months are seen no more, 
I don’t know where they went to, 





















AS TO SOME NOVELS, 


May-hap they sought Columbia’s shore, 
Where most outcasts are sent to. 


9. 
But this you’ll find, to your dismay, 
In England, if you stay, sir, 
When March no longer doth hold sway, 
November will replace her! 
WALTER LAUNT PALMER, 


, 
AS TO SOME NOVELS. 


mvew HE entertaining of angels unaware is still a 

tradition. For some such expectation the 

Historical Novel and its evolved types are 

still read. We are all bargain-hunters more or less 

and an ‘‘ unearned increment ”’ is precious, even if 
it is a medicine or a moral lesson, 

The novel that sets out to teach is an exaggerated 
pamphlet,—a relic of the days before newspapers did 
our thinking for us. It dealt with high life—and 
what so high as the history of those days, which was 
mostly kingcraft? Literature came by divine right in 
the days when gravitation was supposed to convey all 
good things from a mythical source of supply outside 
our atmosphere. The ups and downs of great men 
yielded the moralities of the race, and these came in 
didactic epistles before the men of imagination 
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grouped them in narrative for the better persuasion 
of common minds. 

Still farther back we got our morals from the 
medieval mystery plays, and these again evolve from 
the solemn Greek drama and the parables and the 
tragic minstrelsy of Holy Writ, which have wrought 
much confusion because literal readers have mistaken 
the husk for the kernel of their teaching. 

Coming down from the tales of kingcraft and war 
and noblesse which were the basis of the historic 
romance, we had the novel of modern society, and 
then the novel of ethnology and climate, and with 
this, as our later moderns developed an inteaser self- 
consciousness, the novel of moral types and subjective 
phases. But through all and as a reaction from the 
falsetto and the vapidity of the novel of modern 
commonplace, the schoolmaster fiction persisted, and 
the Novel of History became the Novel with a Pur- 
pose, which is spelled with a capital and renews the 
world a dozen times in the calendar year, being the 
very leaves of the Tree of Life to those who believe 
in it. 

Just now the critics who take books seriously are 
busy with the merits of a tale but one remove from 
the Novel of Purpose. It is the ‘‘Quo Vadis’ of 
that clever Pole, Sienkiewicz, and it has for its cen- 
tral character the Redeemer of the World, whose 
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spiritual impetus, the author seeks to show, over- 
threw the Roman Empire and substituted a higher 
worship for that of the Olympian embodiments of 
human frailty. The chief objection that is raised is 
that Sienkiewicz makes his heathen actual and his 
Christians unreal. His mistake appears to be in 
giving the opportunity for contrast. We have had, 
from * Salathiel’’ down to *‘ Paul, A Herald of the 
Cross,’? New Testament and Crusade novels wherein 
everybody talked like a book, but our Polish innova- 
tor has really made his heathens natural and it mars 
the unity of his work. There would have been no 
complaint if he had made all talk to the galleries like 
the hero in the third act of the melodrama—and that 
is all that is left him when the familiar saints or the 
Christ himself, whose sublimer words are on record 
in the best known book in the world, are made to 
speak through his pages. It is a hard task an 
author sets himself to put aught but inspired words 
into the mouth of Paul of Damascus. Even Ben 
Hur, chief of the Holy Land romances, rests its best 
claim on the faithful portrayal of a chariot race. 

The purgative novel will continue to be written, 
no doubt, while there are wrongs to be righted and 
perverse worship of unworthy things stirs the deeper 
consciousness of the prophets among us. We would 
have had no Dickens if there had been no Fagins 
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and no Dotheboys Hall to rouse the passionate 
chivalry of the Prince of Reporters. For whatever 
is overdrawn in the picturing of life or stilted in the 
language of the characters in such fiction the shallow- 
ness and selfish futility of a material age bears blame, 
always making due allowance for artistic limitations. 
A Shakespeare could make kings talk in character; 
a Milton could give voice to an archangel; a Thack- 
eray could utter in true tone the whole range of 
common human feeling. But the Story with a Pur- 
pose must come from such doctors as walk the earth 
in our time. They who most need a physician are 
prone to run after a new thing. Let us waive the 
artistic limitations. The novel that stirs and uplifts 
has its perpetual work todo, The trifles that waste 
and depress multiply with every refinement of our 
complex days, It is the price we pay for a higher 
nervous development. Our thrills dissipate strength. 
Happy are we if from the crudest treatment of great 
themes we get a hint of their sublimity, clouded with 
whatever mannerisms or short-comings the contrast 
between opportunity and achievement may measure. 
Ws. McINTOsH. 





ADV.—Five Dollars will be paid for a copy of Mr. Cudahy’s 
novel “The Pawns of Chance,” If in good order, Address 
W. M., care The Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, N. Y. 

















78 STRATEGY ON THE 
STRATEGY ON THE SOUTHERN TIER. 


WAHEN the ‘ Jewels’? struck Muckville the 

\\ 4, members of that organization were strenu- 

ously and ostentatiously hopeful. Old Ed- 

son was in the lead as always, and his smile was 

never broader than after one of the frequent consvl- 
tations with Burton. 

At Jayville he only could keep it up, after the 
two nights of losing business. Then it was that he 
proposed, after the manner of one treating the 
crowd, that at Muckville where we were to appear 
the next night (Saturday) we should avoid the stuffy 
country inn, and put up at greatly reduced rates 
with some thrifty house wife. 

‘The nice clean bed rooms, home cooking and-er- 
all the rest of it, see? ’’ he said. 

** Yes,’’ Miss D’Orsay sighed with a tragic look at 
our juvenile, ‘‘ and all the rest of it.”” 

** And you’ve got to find the place, and make sure 
of Milwaukee, you know,’’ put in Lena, as a 
dampener. 

But by noon of Saturday we were installed in a 
house on Main street, Muckville, of the large, square 
cupolaed variety. The Widow Elton’s pride had re- 
belled at Edson’s proposition, but the ‘* margin ’’ he 
showed up so cleverly overcame her scruples. It 
was only for over Sunday. We could not stay to 
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gossip and the ‘‘ margin” could certainly be easily 
made. Mrs. Elton was one of the village e/ite, but 
her face was hard as nails. We said so to Edson 
afterward. 

Saturday’s dinner and supper were satisfactory and 
Edson accomplished a cold spread after the play, by 
the use of passes. 

Sunday morning those of the ‘‘ Jewels ” who were 
up for it found a surprisingly solid breakfast. Edson 
beamed approvingly on it and himself, and our host- 
ess’ desire to be in time for church was respected. 

Up in the bedrooms, lounging at ease in Sunday 
undress (2. ¢. Jaegers), those at the front windows 
saw the worthy lady join the stream of church-goers, 

By noon the late risers were waiting for dinner, 
lunch or whatever our noon meal was to be. 

The front door opened and shut, an hour passed, 
but no bell or intimation of a meal was there. 

**Let’s make the beds before we lose strength,’’ 
murmured Lena plaintively. ‘‘ It’s in the bond, and 
it’s all we will make out of it.” 

*¢ Hold on, ladies,’’ said Edson, ‘‘ there may be a 
cold lunch now, with dinner later; who knows the 
ways of the native on Sunday?’”’ 

Only comments on the wisdom of traveling on the 
hog answered him. Two o’clock struck, and so did 
Edson—for the kitchen. 
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He certainly did look rattled when he got back 
ten minutes later. 

** Boys, will you believe me, they don’t mean to 
lay out a thing ‘till after Sunday School! Five 
o’clock, b’ gosh! Only two meals on Sundays! 
Oh suffering cats! what wé// we do?” 

An adjournment to the ‘* Eagle’ was proposed, 
but the condition of the exchequer was remembered 
and governed the plans adopted after a short council. 

Soon the street was filled again with the different 
congregations. Steps in the lower hall were the 
signal for the windows on the second floor front to 
be thrown wide, and the entire strength of the com- 
pany appeared at those openings with tragic faces, 
ghastly with powder, black under the eyes, the liv- 
ing pictures of starvation. 

Mrs, Elton stepped complacently out on the porch, 
wondering at the curious glances directed towards 
the house, but deeming it mere curiosity about the 
**actors.’”’ But as she descended the steps a loud wail 
floated out upon the air, and the passers-by stopped 
to hear these plaintive words distinctly: ‘*Oh! we- 
are-so-hungry / Oh we are so hungry! ”’ 

Our hostess stopped and looked up at us, then at- 
tempted to go on, when louder rose the cry of the 
starving, Delany’s shrill treble breaking into a shriek 
on the ‘“* hungry.’’ 
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An angry look came with the blood to Mrs. Elton’s 
face; she stood an instant undecided; then with a 
glance at the smiling populace, who with true village 
instinct had grasped the situation, the conquered 
host turned and faced the music. One fierce look 
upward and the front door banged. 

There was a smoking hot dinner an hour later, and 
a tea-supper at nine thirty, and fortunately the ‘‘mar- 
gin ’’ was sufficient to cover it all. This made Mrs. 
Elton’s bicycle face relax—See? 

KATHERINE HILLIARD BENNETT. 


* 
A COMPARISON. 


A HEN Emerson borrowed of Wordsworth that 

fine phrase about plain living and high thinking 
no one was more astonished than he that Whit- 

man and Thoreau should take him at his word. He 
was decidedly curious about their experiment but kept 
a safe distance between himself and the shirt-sleeved 
Walt; and as for Henry Thoreau—bless me! Emer- 
son regarded him only as a fine savage, and told him 
so. Of course Emerson loved solitude, but it was the 
solitude of a library or an orchard, and not the soli- 
tude of plain or wilderness. Emerson looked upon 
Beautiful Truth as an honored guest. He adored her, 
but it was with the adoration of the intellect. He 
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never got her tag in jolly chase of comradery; nor 
did he converse with her, soft and low, when only 
the moon peeped out from behind the silvered clouds, 
and the nightingale listened. He never laid himself 
open to damages. And when he threw a bit of a 
bomb into Harvard Divinity School it was the 
shrewdest bid for fame that ever preacher made. 

I said ‘‘ shrewd ’’—that’s the word. Emerson had 
the instincts of Connecticut; that peculiar develop- 
ment of men who have eked out existence on a rocky 
soil, banking their houses against grim winter or 
grimmer savage foes. With this Yankee shrewdness 
went a subtle and sweeping imagination, and a fine 
appreciation of the excellent things that men have 
said and done. But he was never so foolish as to 
imitate the heroic—he simply admired it from afar. 
He advised others to work their poetry up into life, 
but he did not do so himself. He never cast the 
bantling on the rocks, nor caused him to be suckled 
with the she-wolf’s teat. He admired ‘‘ abolition ’’ 
from a distance. When he went away from home it 
was always with a return ticket. He has summed up 
Friendship in an essay as no other man ever has, and 
yet there was a self-protective aloofness in his friend- 
ship that made icicles gather, as George William Cur- 
tis has explained. 

In no relation of his life was there a complete 
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abandon. His Essay on Self Reliance is beef, iron, 
and wine, and Werks and Days is a tonic for tired 
men; and yet I know that in spite of all his pretty 
talk about living near to Nature’s heart he never 
ventured into the woods outside of hallooing distance 
from the house. He could neither ride a horse, nor 
shoot, nor sail a boat—and being well aware of it 
rever tried. All of his farming was done by proxy; 
and when he writes to Carlyle late in life, explaining 
how he is worth forty thousand dollars, well secured 
by first mortgages, he makes clear one-half of his 
ambition. 

And yet, I call him master, and will match my ad- 
miration for him ’gainst that of any other, six nights 
and days together. But I summon him here to con- 
trast his character with that of another—another, 
who, like himself, was twice married. 

In his Zssay on Love Emerson reveals just an 
average sophomore insight; and in his work I do 
not find a mention or a trace of influence exercised 
by either of the two women whom he wedded, nor by 
any other woman. Shelley was what he was through 
the influence of the two women he married. 

Shelley wrecked the life of one of these women. 
She found surcease of sorrow in death; and when 
her body was found in the Serpentine he had a pre- 
monition that the hungry waves were waiting for him 
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too. But before her death and through her death 
she pressed home to him the bitterest sorrow that 
man ever can know: the combined knowledge that 
he has mortally injured a human soul and the sense 
of helplessness to minister to its needs. Harriet 
Westbrook said to Shelley, Drink ye all of it. And 
could he speak now he would say that the bitterness 
of the potion was a formative influence as potent as 
that of the gentle ministrations of Mary Wollstone- 
craft who broke over his head the precious vase of 
her heart’s-love and wiped his feet with the hairs of 
her head. 

In the poetic sweetness, gentleness, lovableness, 
and beauty of their natures Emerson and Shelley were 
very similar. In a like environment they would have 
done the same things. A pioneer ancestry with its 
struggle for material existence would have taught 
Shelley caution; and a noble patronymic fostered by 
the state, lax in its discipline, would have made 
Emerson toss discretion to the winds. 

Emerson and Shelley were both apostles of the 
good, the true and the beautiful. One rests at 
Sleepy Hollow, his grave marked by a great rough- 
hewn boulder, while overhead the winds sigh a 
requiem through the pines. The ashes of the other 
lie beneath the moss-grown wall of the Eternal City, 
and the creeping vines and flowers, as if jealous of 
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the white, carven marble, snuggle close over the spot 
with their leaves and petals. Yet both have reached 
immortality, for their thoughts live again in the 
thoughts of the race, and their hopes and aspirations 
mingle and are one with the men and women of earth 
who think and feel and dream. 

ELBERT HUBBARD. 


* 
BALLADE OF FROCKS AND PINAFORES. 


Anon Jack slays his giants still; 
And Misses Muffet from the shade 

Of deft Arachne scamper will, 
I doubt me not, while thymes are made; 
And stubborn Moll, with hoe and spade, 
Fills her old role of botanist. 
The goose still plays at alchemist, 

The mouse, sad havoc in our clocks 
As in—that craved no exorcist— 

The days of pinafores and frocks, 


The runners glisten on the hill 
Sheened in the folds of Frost’s brocade: 
The coasters’ voices, they are shrill 
As when on hearth-rug deep I stayed 
In ambush with my brave brigade, 
And named each metal martialist. 
O time of sweets none could resist 
And gingerbread in cupboard crocks! 
Their skies were rose and amethyst, 
The days of pinafores and frocks. 
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Sad years have come and gone, until 
Meseems all mirth’s a masquerade; 
And all that’s left of loves grown chill 
Are scars brought from the sweet crusade. 
Friends waxen doure as Moll, betrayed; 
And giants, I have found, exist 
That o’ertop Jack’s. But who insist 
Life’s all a huge Pandoran box, 
Those honeyed days have surely missed,— 
The days of pinafores and frocks, 


Fortuna, give me what ye list 
Of Fame and all good things ye wist, 
Ye can’t restore my childhood locks 
Nor bring me back the sunshine-kist, 
The days of pinafores and frocks. 
EpwarbD W. BARNARD. 


. 
MOMENTS WITH CLANGINGHARP. 


Va} ADMARX had a trick of smoking his cigar 
[3 till long ashes clung to the end of it—some- 

. times an inch or more. Then he would 
knock them off on a cool, conspicuous spot, not an 
ash-receiver, where the aroma of a rose or the palpi- 
tating thud of thought would scatter them for the 
sweeper. He and Clangingharp had been playing 
billiards one day and Padmarx had let his cigar burn 
through a long run of shots, When he missed he 
fudged the ashes off on to the green baize by mis- 
take, and they stood there ina little heap. Clang- 
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ingharp chalked his cue and tried a carom. The ball 
went straight through the heap and missed click, 

** Dam that ash!’’ said Clangingharp. 





When Clangingharp was in Boston he wondered 
why people passed King’s Chapel burying ground 
without reading the bronze tablet on the fence. 
‘* Why,” said he, ‘it’s two hundred years old.” 
Clangingharp read it and before he had half done, 
eighty-four persons, a horseless carriage and a pug 
dog were surging behind him to see what was on the 
bronze tablet. Two policemen shot the dog, ordered 
the horseless carriage to drive on, and dispersed the 
crowd, Clangingharp with difficulty escaped, and 
when he looked back from a safe place in School 
street, he saw the two policemen reading the tablet 
on the fence. 

It was fifteen minutes before he spoke, and then 
he said: ‘* Yes; a Martini.” ~ 





Clangingharp came in to spend the evening, and 
we fell to looking over the old PHILISTINEs. 

** Say, Nox,’’ said Clangingharp, ‘‘what were you 
driving at in those razzle-dazzle stories about me? ’’ 

** I don’t know,’’ said I. 


Frank W, Noxon. 
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SIDE TALKS WITHS¥9oooe% 
THE PHILISTINES :BOSooy 
CONDUCTED BY THE EAST AURORA 
SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. #8 Ooo 


And so Bacchante has danced away into history and 
left Boston to her beans and books, Beautiful bronze 
representing the most delicate lines of harmony and 
graceful motion cause ‘‘ wicked thoughts,’’ says Mr. 
Lucy Stone Blackwell in the Herald. This being 
true of course Bacchante had to dance onward or wear 
a tea gown. Mr. Blackwell points to the Shaw 
Memorial and says, there’s art and virtue too, Yes, 
armed men marching southward with swords drawn 
and bayonets in place may represent virtue—the 
Czar’s idea of virtue. I also understand that General 
Weyler prefers the Shaw Memorial to Bacchante. 
But why couldn’t Boston have both? Well, I'll tell 
you why: War is a thing, a grim, wild, savage thing. 
War means to march and shoot and stab and strike 
and these are actions all can comprehend; but Bac- 
ehante is an idea, a thought, a phantasy, a chord of 
music half forgotten—a dream. Boston cannot dream, 
therefore Bacchante was not for Boston, And bear 
in mind the subject under discussion is Art not Shaw 
—for Shaw, the man, all honor; but the Shaw Mem- 
orial represents the rudimentary barbarism that lingers 
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in the lap of Boston. What’s that—‘‘ And so does 
Bacchante?’’ God bless my soul! perhaps she does 
—how serious we are getting ! 


The minister who is uninstructed in the fitness of 
things survives even in colleges. Rev. Davis J. 
Burrell of Yale is the latest exhibit. At the Yale 
commencement this unique gentleman gave an un- 
conscious illustration of the divinity that shapes ends 
rough in certain circles. He wasspeaking of college 
boating and said: ‘* We don’t care about the coun- 
try colleges. God bless Bob Cook and the Cook 
stroke! That is a good prayer for any Yale minister 
to utter.’’ This statement went unchallenged. How- 
ever it seems that the prayer ‘‘ didn’t go no further 
than the roof ’’ like the country Deacon’s, for in the 
subsequent proceedings at Poughkeepsie, Cornell just 
everlastingly swiped that Yale stroke, and the bene- 
diction didn’t save it a second ina mile. It may be 
that the blessing so reverently invoked rests on Yale 
when engaged only with Harvard; of this Mr. Bur- 
rell, Yale ’67, might explain in his next prayer. 
Grace MacGowan Cooke writes me thus: In a 
recent number of the Incomparable PHILISTINE you 
say: 

I saw a woman at Communion, the other Sunday, 


bow very low at the name of Christ in the creed and 
kick out her flamboyant skirts as she came up. 
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How is this? Are you letting Sam Jones run the 
** Talks’’? Why, from your point of view and mine, 
in the name of the Beautiful which is the Good, and 
the Good which is the Beautiful, should not the wo- 
man bow as low as she seemingly could—yea, and 
take Delsarte lessons that she might do the thing 
gracefully, and kick, manipulate with her foot, 
or otherwise spread out her flamboyant gown to the 
glory of that God who made her with a love for the 
Beautiful, and a desire to ‘‘ go beautifully’? Are 
you growing whimsical ? 
@ Shakespeare may have written Shakespeare and he 
may not. But the men who say he could not be- 
cause he was not experienced in this or that only 
prove that they are not out of the kindergarten of 
psychology. Those who themselves have created 
know that a man can only write brilliantly concern- 
ing the things he does not know much about. ff 
you have lived in New York a generation you may 
catalogue and inventory New York; but the young 
men who are able to picture it come from Skowhe- 
gan. Rudyard Kipling nevey marched and messed 
with Tommy Atkins; Stephen Crane never smelled 
the smoke of battle, until after he wrote the 
Red Badge; Sir Edwin Arnold never saw Asia 
excepting by the light of his imagination until 
after he had pictured it, and after he saw it he 
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ceased to write of it. When experience and famili- 
arity have dissipated mystery, art is dead. Girls en- 
gaged write Sonnets from the Portuguese—married 
women never. 

mA young woman recently wrote me of the elegant 
library of a certain Wall Street broker. And among 
other things she says, ‘‘ It looks as if every now and 
then he telephoned over to Putman’s and ordered ’em 
to deliver twenty-five dollars worth 0’ books! ”’ 


@Rev. Dr. Madison C. Peters is Pastor of the 
Bloomingdale Reformed Church, New York. Before 
Dr. Peters reformed it was simply the Bloomingdale 
Church. Dr. Peters is a graduate of Bloomingdale, 
on ticket-of-leave, but there is pretty strong talk on 
the part of his friends of sending him back for a post 
graduate course. A few Sundays ago Dr. Peters ad- 
dressed his audience from the sacred trapeze on the 
danger of marrying Philistines women. Dr. Peters 
seems to forget that David married one; and this 
woman was the mother of Solomon, and Solomon was 
the wisest man that ever was, ’cept Rev. Dr. Peters, 


Old Missus Ouida recommends that the United 
States be permanently submerged in the oceans. 
This reminds me of an incident told in my hearing 
by the late Mrs. John Bigelow. She called on 
Ouida, and sent up her card. Presently she heard 
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the voice of the authoress above stairs exclaiming 
very loudly: ‘*Tell her I will not see any Ameri- 
cans.’’ Upon which Mrs, B, lifted up her voice and 
replied: ‘* You ought to, for they are the only peo- 
ple who read your nasty books.’’ Ouida had her 
up at once and they held an amicable interview. It 
seems then that Ouida has good reason for recom- 
mending the immersion of the United States. 
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I prize the friendship of many men who are physi- 
cians, and some of my dearest friends are clergymen; 
yet I never had to use the services of a doctor, and 
on a pinch I can get along without the preachers— 
that is I think Ican, But there is one profession 
that civilization can never dispense with and live— 
and that is the public school teachers. The best 
men and women should be set apart as teachers. 
Parents cannot teach their children, and youth edu- 
cated by tutors or in private schools have so much to 
unlearn when they get thrown on their own resources 
that they are distanced in life’s handicap. No, we 
cannot get along without the public school teacher. 
But as a people we don’t treat her very well, dearie, 
not very well. We do not give her that security in 
office that good work merits and her pay is measly. 
We pension policemen and firemen and soldiers, but 
! we let the teachers slide. But easy now—they do 
pension teachers in New Jersey—yes, Jersey has set 
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the example. Now let every state follow; and let’s 
take off our hats to the hardest worked, the poorest 
paid and most useful of all the professions. 


In a certain book written by the Pastor of his Flock 
there is a character that reiterates; I said that reit- 
erates. Then in merry jest some months ago the 
Pastor reiterated in these notes; I said, etc. And 
then did certain Wise Ones arise by the score, and 
cry ‘Shore Acres’’ and all that. It’s a queer deal 
when good people all over this Christian land confuse 
James A. Hearne with King David and ‘‘ Shore 
Acres’’ with the Bible. I got my precedent from 
Psalms Cxxx, 6: ‘*My soul waiteth for the Lord 
more than they that watch for the morning; I say, 
more than they that watch for the morning.’’ 


To Anxious OnE.—Yes, you have been rightly 
informed: Prof, Barrett Wendell always carries a 
bath tub with him when he travels. 


Ernest Renan tells of a preacher who preached so 
powerful that the entire congregation save one man 
was in tears, This man stood stolidly leaning against 
a pillar, entirely indifferent. Renan approached him 
and asked, ‘*My friend, how is it that you alone of 
this whole audience are unmoved?’’ ‘* Me?”’ said 
the man —‘*Me! why I don’t belong in this 


parish !’’ 
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The selfish wish to govern is often mistaken for a 
holy zeal in the cause of humanity. 


# The ideas that benefit a man are seldom welcomed 
by him on first presentation. 


And now what must we say of those nice men who 
agree to read your Ms, and give you a list of five 
hundred places where you can sell it, all for a dollar 
and sixty-five cents! Well, they who do this thing 
have discovered a pathetic weakness in mankind and 
are endeavoring to wax fat over it. All human ef- 
fort undertakes to supply a demand; and there isa 
demand for honest criticism, but it cannot be had for 
hire. The men who pretend to supply it simply per- 
petuate a delusion for a consideration. When these 
gentlemen get money enough they begin to take the 
poor author’s dollars for publishing his book—trad- 
ing on his hope and love. The entire system of 
publishing at an author’s expense is deadly wrons, 
and the only word of excuse that can be said for the 
plan is, ‘‘ If I don’t take his money and publish the 
book some other fellow will.” 


Because I had a chance to secure a bicycle by pay- 
ing for it in advertising, must I be jeered at and ac- 
‘ cused of being a materialist and a plotter for self! 
Perish the thought: if I can scorch into paradise I 
propose to do it. 
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This is a log-rolling and pot-boiling age. To sit 
on your own trusty log and listen to the merry sputter 
of the pot is supposed to be earth’s sublimest joy. 
But the man who attunes his ear to the boiling of the 
pot in time becomes incapable of hearing anything 
else; he grows aurally color blind, if you will pardon 
the fact that I tramped through Ireland last year. 
Thus does nature equalize her gifts, 


‘Old Subscriber’? recently wrote the Poultry 
Department of Mr. Bok’s Hum Journal thus: ‘‘Sev- 
eral of my best Plymouth Rocks have lately keeled 
right over and ceased to breathe, without any previ- 
ous symtom of disease. Now what is the matter with 
them and what is to be done? ” 

To this Mr. Bok replies as follows; ‘*To Old 
Subscriber: The trouble is your hens are dead. Noth- 
ing can be done but bury them.”’ 

Falling in love is a matter of intermittent propin- 
quity. The cure is—propinquity. 

Mr. Geezefield says that from an airy, fairy chip- 
munk the chap-book developed into a big, fat and 
lazy wood-chuck, 

Society does not punish those who sin; but those 
who sin and conceal not cleverly. 

Having overheard that a bust of Alexander, said 
to be by Praxiteles, had been bought by an unknown 
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collector, Marshal D’Estrees commissioned an agent 
to find it and buy it at any price. After a year’s 
search the bust was found—found in the Marshal’s 
own collection, dust covered and forgot. 


Meeting an old friend in New York the other day 
I was minded to ask about George H. Sandison, 
whom I knew as a canny and industrious Scot long 
ago when John Kelly had the Star as a whipper-in 
for Tammany Hall and Sandison ably ran it just like 
the New York Sw, only more so, at ten per cent. of 
the cost. My old acquaintance is on the Christian 
Herald, he told me, and then he broke out, ** Do 
you know Klopsch? Well you ought to. It’s a joy 
to know Klopsch. He was Talmage’s secretary, you 
know, managed his lectures and things, and then 
Talmage bought the Christian Herald when it was 
down at the heel and put Klopsch in to manage the 
business and Sandison edits it and they’re coining 
money. One of Klopsch’s bright thoughts is to 
scatter all through the editorial pages and everywhere 
little things like this: 

We hope all our readers everywhere will pray for 
the success of the Christian Herald, that it may be 


safely guided in all things and help along the good 
cause of advancing Christ’s kingdom. 


‘** That’s great stuff,’ says Sandison. ‘It brings 
in the subscriptions.’ ” 
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THE PHILISTINE 


mani CE upon a time, some 
ears ago, the main @& 
building of the Jackson 
Banatorium at Dans- 
‘Bille, N. Y., burned to 

lhe ground. Two hun- 
fred people, many of 
{hem invalids,were hud- 
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Y of a June morning, un- 


_ der the great forest trees, watching the 


smoking ashes of what only a few hours 
before had been ‘‘ Our Home.’ & Dr. 
James,. after the night of horror, was 
calling the roll of patients and servants. 
As the responses came in, the heart of 
the brave man grew lighter, and finally 
all were accounted for except one per- 
son, Henry Layer, the bath boy. Inquir- 
ies were made—someone had seen him 
enter the blazing building just before the 
roof fell, Others thought they had seen 
him since—no one knew positively, but 
the idea that this most faithful of faith- 
ful attendants had thrown away his life 
in an anxious endeavor to see that no 
one was left in the doomed building fell 
like a pall upon the company. 
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‘* Where, oh, where is Henry Layer?” 
went up the agonizing cry! ‘* Where, 
oh, where is Henry Layer? ’’—and the 
only answer was the echo of the wail- 
ing cry He 

But by and by an old lady came in and 
said, ‘“‘Why, Henry Layer, he’s over 
there in the woods giving a patient Mas- 
Sage treatment! ’’ & 

And so it was that Henry Layer, bath 
man, who calls himself ‘‘ Artist in Mas- 
sage,’’ and rightfully, had orders from 
the head physician to give a certain pa- 


‘tient treatment at 6:45 by the clock ev- 


ery morning; and at 6:45 a. m., by the 
clock, Henry hunted out his man and 
led him gently but firmly, willy nilly, off 
to a quiet spot, stripped him to the buff 
and gave the treatment that cures but 
not inebriates. And what booted it that 
a hundred thousand dollars worth of 
property blazed and smoked into noth- 
ingness—duty must be done! 
& The shivering, homeless ones on the 
hillside moved over to where the Artist 
in Massage worked, and a ringing shout 
of laughter was raised that echoed & 
through the grove and across the valley. 
‘* If Henry can do his duty I guess we 
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can,” said the good Dr. Jackson. And be- 
fore the breeze had blown away the 
smoke, plans were under way forthe new 
Home that was to be fire proof; and 
there today can be found Henry Layer, 
Artist in Massage, giving treatment at 
6:45 by the clock when ordered, and will 
though Gabriel blows his horn. 
» 


MAN who studies and reads 
(Bl too much fills his mind to 
the point of saturation. He 
settles for himself all prob- 
lems, having a holy fear of 
doubt and ignorance. The result is that 
there are no vacancies for new ideas. In 
his soul there is no guest chamber, All 
of his thoughts have crystalized ; &% his 
head has become a solid thing that re- 
fuses to let anything either in or out. 
And this brings me up to. one of those 
things you call a Parable. 
% Once there was a Farmer who be- 
thought him to break a pair of steers. 
Having yoked them they started to run, 
and evidently being built for speed they 
ran fast. Seeing he could not head them 
off, the Farmer seized each 3‘ cer by the 
tail and yelled, ‘‘ Whoa, Buck! Whoa, 
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THE Barney!”’ And the more he yelled whoa, 
PHIL- the faster ran the steers. When they 
ISTINE shot past the Grocery they were going 


a mile a minute; the Farmer was hat- 
less and stepping twenty feet at every 
stride, but still lustily yelling, ‘‘ Whoa, 
Buck! Whoa, Barney!’’ The Setters 
rushed out of the Grocery and gave ad- 
vice to the Farmer thus: ‘‘ Let go them 
steers !”’ 

Now no steers run forever, they can’t, 
and the next day when the Farmer got 
back to town the Setters asked him why 
he did not let go, and he being a Yankee 
answered their question by asking one: 
** How t’ell could I let go when it was 
all I could do to hold on?”’ 

Moral.—But I can’t recall just now 
what the moral is. 


NOW a man who studies 

atthew Henry’s Commenta- 

three hours every day and 

an show you the error of your 

ay in five languages. During 

the past year he has read one hundred 
and sixteen books. In his library there 
are three thousand volumes and he 
knows them all. This man declares that 
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Divinity in all children, was a lunatic. 
And be it known this man has read 
Emerson and Darwin and Froebel, too, 
so his opinions cannot be accounted for 
on the ground of illiteracy. This gentle- 
man claims that a person who cannot 
read Hebrew is in no position to judge 
whether the story of Jonah and the 
Whale is literally true or not. When he 
explains — this gentleman explains a 
great deal) he clouds intelligibility in 
pompous, portentous, polysyllabic gar- 
rulity. He receives a salary of $900 per 
year—just the amount the New York 
Central pays its locomotive firemen— 
and will never be able to earn more; he 
is cold, unsympathetic, harsh and un- 
feeling, and therefore unprogressive & 
His intellect is proof against a new idea, 
and his soul calloused ‘gainst all sublime 
emotion. He calls hell God’s justice and 
peoples Tophet with the folks he does 
n’t like. As a teacher he has no magnet- 
ism ; he is not an orator: and as a writer 
he possesses no style. His pen has never 
brought him a dollar and never can, for 
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in literature there is no market for the 
dead and rotten. He badgers boys, quar- 
rels with girls, quibbles with women, 
holds long arguments with busy men, 
holding them on street corners, and of- 
fends innocent elderly persons by in- 
quiring as to their fitness for death. 

Now the question is, what avails our 
boasted educational system that can 
turn out such a product as this ?—a man 
who can speak Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
German and English; who holds de- 
grees from three colleges and yet at the 
last is only a damphool! 

* 






ORRESPONDENT suggests 
that perhaps “‘ perhaps ’”’ is not 
so utterly useless as I intimat- 
ey ed in a recent impatient para- 
za graph. What I was driving at 
is the use of the word in connection 
with truisms and in the expression of 
mere opinions. Thus it would doubtless 
be absurd to say that perhaps more 
beans are eaten at Boston than any- 
where else, but it would not be absurd 
to say that perhaps the North Pole will 
be discovered by means of the balloon 
this very year. The trouble with “ per- 
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haps”’ is that there is generally no logi- 
cal gainsaying it, and therefore it is su- 
perfluous. It is all right when employed 
to characterize something that is under 
way, on trial, experimental, discover- 
able. ‘‘ Perhaps’’ literally means per 
hap—it may happen ; and this is a phrase 
not appropriate to truisms and opinions. 
I think ‘‘ probably ” or ‘“‘ possibly ”’ is a 
** more tenderer word,’’ and more accu- 
rately defines the thought to be con- 
veyed‘in many instances. Still better, if 
the writer is endeavoring to describe his 
mental attitude in respect to something 
which he thinks may be true, would be 
the phrase, ‘‘ it seems to me.”’ That is 
exact. There is no gainsaying it @If a 
man says, ‘‘I believe there is no hell,” 
the most faithful believer in future bless- 
ings for the human race cannot contra- 
dict him ; but if he says, ‘‘ perhaps there 
is no hell,”’ the other party can trump by 
saying ‘‘ perhaps there is,’’ and besides 
you have n’t said anything. 


literary career without the solid 
foundation of bread and butter (and 
an occasional sandwich), and bread and 
103 
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THE butter and an occasional sandwich do 
PHIL- not follow in the wake of rejected manu- 
ISTINE scripts. Therefore have a trade, or pro- 
fession, and take in literature as a side 
show. If the side show becomes more 
money-making than the circus, you can 
abandon the circus. But of course you 
know beside the money there is in liter- 

ature, it gives one a fine social boost. 





od 

) OWERY, or bouery, that’s the 
L294) Dutch name for farm; and the 
Bowery is so-called because it was 
the road across broad-breeched Peter | 
Stuyvesant’s farm, when he was gover- 
nor of New Amsterdam. So this hell-by- 
night was once sweet in the dusk of eve- 
ning with the odor of milch cows that 
swished along that way from pasture. 
And there grew daisies with golden 
hearts along this roadside, where now— 
But still the cities attract, attract the © 
despairing and the hopeless that hope 
against hope, and daisy paths are over- — 
grown and golden rod nods unnoticed 
because men are not sufficient to cope 
with solitude, but huddle in murky cities. 
To enjoy the country you must be free 

from fear & 
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Not as ours the books of old— 
Things that steam can stamp and fold ; 


Not as ours the books of yore— 
Rows of type and nothing more. 


ERE singeth Austin Dobson con- 
cerning Books and Books: 





Then a book was still a Book, 

Where a wistful man might look, 
Thinking something through the whole, 
Beating—like a human soul. 


In that growth of day by day, 
When to labor was to pray, 
Surely something vital passed 
To the patient page at last. 


Something that one still perceives 
Vaguely present in the leaves; 
Something from the worker lent, 
Something mute—but eloquent! 









BBY prison, having done duty 
|as a terrible example ever & 
since the war, and for a few 
years made more or less mon- 
<Ea@é cy for some thrifty Chicagoese 
who took the bricks to Chicago and re- 
built them and others perhaps in a & 
World’s Fair side show, is to be turned 
into a warehouse of some sort, and the 
war relics are to be sent to Washington. 
At this I understand certain patriotic 
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gorges are rising and it is proposed to 
get Chicago to buy the warehouse and 
preserve it. Chicago being liberal with 
money raised by taxes and ambitious of 
historic ruins,is quite likely to bite at the 
more or less patriotic bait. I don’t care 
of course &% One prison more or less in 
Chicago is nothing to me. But what I 
can’t get at is why any one wants to 
keep a memorial of horrors, except for 
revenue. There is surely enough current 
misery and heart-ache in Chicago with- 
out investing in a souvenir of the bitter- 
ness of thirty years ago. Next we shall 
hear of the preservation of the Sullivan 
cottage and the Cronin catch basin as 
typical Cook County curiosities. 
5 
IS somewhat surprising that 
the gentlemen who believe in 
Total Depravity never thought 
to bolster their specialty with 
the attitudes of buyer and %& 
seller & The man with things to sell is 
smiling as a bridal moon. He rubs his 
hands, compliments you on your good 
looks. asks after the wife and baby and 
is as altruistic as a preacher making & 
pastoral calls. Go to that man with some- 
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thing to sell and he purposely mistakes 
you for the Enemy of Mankind. Of course 
we are all buyers and sellers, as circum- 
stances make us, and it kind o’ looks as 
if we were the oppressors of any one we 
dare, and polite only when it pays. 
HAT last item was only run in to 
lead up gracefully to this: A few 
days ago an elderly man called on 
me & The elderly man wore seedy black 
and over this a linen duster, and the 
whole was crowned with a dilapidated 
silk hat made after the pattern of that 
affected by Secretary Long. I glanced at 
the man and his deferential smirk said 
“book agent’’ loudly. I accordingly treat- 
ed him with all the icy dignity I could 
muster & However, I did not succeed in 
squelching him quite, for he managed to 
make me know he was Col. Blank, of 
the New York bar, a bibliophile and Col- 
lector. He was up at Niagara Falls for a 
little rest and had journeyed from thence, 
just to see me. Moreover he wanted all 
the Roycroft books that had been issued 
and all that were to come—extra-illum- 
inated—and tossed out two green twenty 
dollar bills as a guarantee of good faith. 
A Good Woman who sat near smearing 
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paint on a book called ‘‘Job’’ never looked 
up; but she told me afterward that my 
manner towards that man changed mar- 
velously—all in a blessed minute & I 
suppose a woman can flash a mental X- 
ray on aman with her back towards him. 
But I wasn’t conscious of my actions, 
although I felt a slight flush go over my 
face as I mumbled to Col. Blank that 
I was glad to see him & Possibly it was 
five minutes afterward that I noticed 
the presses had stopped and that the 
Colonel and I were alone: even the 
Good Woman daubing water colors had 
gone—in fact the whole Shop had gone 
—gone over to Gibson’s grocery and 
ordered ginger pop at my expense. 
* 


NE day there came into the 
soul of the Artist a desire to 
fashion an image of the Plezs- 
ure that abideth for a Moment. 

aes And he went forth into the & 
world to look for bronze; for he could 
only think in bronze. But all the bronze 
in the whole world had disappeared, nor 
anywhere in the whole world could any 
bronze be found, save only the bronze 
of the image of the Sorrow that Endur- 
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eth for Ever & Now this image he had 
himself made and with his own hands 
had he fashioned it and set it on the 
tomb of the one thing he had loved in 
life. On the tomb of the dead thing he 
had most loved had he set this image of 
his own fashioning, that it might serve 
as a symbol of the love of man that di- 
eth not and a sign of the sorrow of man 
that endureth forever. And in the whole 
world there was no other bronze save 
the bronze of this image. And he took 
the image he had fashioned and set it in 
a great furnace, and gave it to the fire & 
And out of the bronze of the image of 
the Sorrow that Endureth for Ever he 
fashioned an image of the Pleasure that 
Abideth for a Moment. 


* 

SEPTEMBER ist there 
goes into effect in New York 
State a law making it a mis- 
demeanor to sell a railroad 
ticket at less than schedule 
rates & Of course the intent and design 
of the bill was to make the scalper get 
off the earth. I cannot find that the peo- 
ple who travel and buy tickets have ever 
clamored for any such act: it is all clear- 
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ly the work of a few railroad managers. 
The arguments put forth by the advo- 
cates of the law are curious specimens 
of reasoning. The chief charge against 
the ticket brokers being that they are all 
dealers in stolen goods: the employees 
% of the railroads being constantly en- 
gaged in supplying wares for these scalp- 
ers to sell. Counsel Gammon of the New 
York Central weeps to think how the 
dear people are being continually victim- 
ized by these rogues, the ticket brokers. 
In fine frenzy he exclaims, ‘‘ If you buy 
a ticket of the railroad company and are 
put off the train, you can sue the com- 
pany for damages; but if you buy a & 
ticket of a scalper and the conductor 
puts you off, where are you?’’ & One 
might paraphrase Mr. Putnam’s mot 
about publishers, and suppose that the 
chief business of railroad companies 
was to put passengers off their trains & 
But still the eloquence of Counsel Gam- 
mon and the fine work of Attorney Snap 
convinced a legislature that rides on 
passes, that ticket brokers are varlets 
and vagroms. If it would not be absurd 
to meet Counsel Gammon’s specious & 
plea with serious argument I might ex- 
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plain that I have traveled almost con- 
tinuously on railroads for twenty years 
and that I patronize scalpers whenever 
possible and that I have never been put 
off a train—and further that my experi- 
ence is not exceptional nor unique. And 
further I might affirm with truth that 
all ticket brokers now guarantee their 
tickets ; that a broker’s guarantee is just 
as valid as a railroad company’s, for you 
can usually find your broker, but you &% 
cannot always lay hands on a. R. R. 
‘“‘“company’’—one company I know hav- 
ing had four names in as many years. 
8 And further I’m told that half of the 
railroads in the United States are law 
proof and the rest recognize only the 
claims of ‘‘ big shippers,’ and no man 
can maintain a contested claim against 
a R. R. without danger of bankruptcy of 
both purse and peace of mind & But the 
one curious feature of this war against 
the dealer in second hand tickets is that 
it parallels the fight made in Paris for 
two hundred years by the big dealers in 
new books against the little dealers in 
second hand books & M. Uzanne refers 
to it at length, Voltaire took a shy at it 
and even in Montaigne’s time the storm 
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brewed. But still in spite of the fact that 
a score of times have the merchants of 
the Pont de Neuf and Quays been driv- 
en into exile, you can find them there to- 
day & And since M. Xavier Marmier, 
apotheosized by Mr. Andrew Lang as a 
scholar, a book-worm, an academician 
and a Christian, has left them an en- 
dowment for an annual dinner they will 
remain, for things endowed with gold 
have standing & 

But in 1755 we find M. Tousaud, attor- 
ney, presenting an appeal to the King of 
France to banish the dealers in second 
hand books. The counsel says, ‘“‘ Your 
Majesty, once I had a library of two 
thousand volumes—where are those & 
books now? God knows! All have been 
%& carried away, save a few dog-eared 
tomes, by my wife, my daughters or ser- 
vants and sold to these rogues of the 
Pont de Neuf. And sire, I can name you 
a hundred honest citizens whose libra- 
ries have met with similar fate. To such 
a pass have things come that men will 
no longer buy books, publishers have 
ceased to publish and authors to write.”’ 
% Evidently Ex-Senator Counsel Gam- 
mon of the New York Central Railroad 
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is the avatar of this French advocate. 
I fear me that the thing which ails this 
country is too much attorney. 


> 
=—4HE Harvard Class Poem for 
Yi ’97 was by Joseph H. Choate, 
¢ Jr. It was fully up to the Class 
Day standard, and to prove it 
I quote three stanzas & 
Thus, also, comrades, we have undergone 
The weilding, and the forging, and the flame 
Until we have united, and are one, 
With one existence, and a single aim. 
We form one weapon in a mighty hand, 
A complex, yet a keenly tempered blade, 


To smite the base injustice in the land, 
And carve away the stains that it has made. 


That weapon is upraised against the foe, 
We stand all poised, and quivering to be 
hurled ; 
So let us gather for the lifelong blow, 
And crush the evil of common world. 


& If Harvard students are united in one 
common aim no one knows it but Mr. 
Choate. And as for “‘carving away the 
stains,’’ and crushing the evil of the 
world, God save us! when a fellow talks 
that way he is getting ready to go around 
the corner with his chum and order swei 
schupper & 
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- ANDREWS was given the 
choice of two things : resign or 
recant. And did you read the 
reasons the Committee gave 
S why Brown University should 
not maintain its intellectual integrity and 
why Dr. Andrews had better recant ? It 
was just a matter of dollars—that’s all. 
The University would fail to secure cer- 
tain bequests if Dr. Andrews did not & 
either resign or recant. It was plain, sim- 
ple barter and sale, and no apologist has 
yet come forward to claim anything else. 
Dead serious, earnest and sufficient ex- 
cuse— you cannot afford to hold views of 
your own if these views are contrary to 
the views of a nice old gentleman who 
is about to present you a check. 

&% The question of bimetalism or mono- 
metalism did not enter here at all—it was 
all outside that—it was which side will 
pay most. Had Senator Jones of Neva- 
da wired the Committee offering to ‘‘see’”’ 
any legacy or bequest and go it one bet- 
ter, Dr. Andrews would not have been 
disturbed except by a raise in salary & 
And to such sharp competition are col- 
leges reduced that Presidents are now 
being chosen with a single eye to their 
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ability to secure money & I said in my 
wrath all men have their price—and I 
was right & Sin consists in selling out 
cheap. 
¥ 

CQUES dear,’’ said the artist’s 

wife, ‘‘have you seen your Mona 

Lisa, your beauty of the long lines 
in her grey Quaker gown? & Her dress 
maker says she intended it to fasten 
down the front, but Emelie didn’t know 
and has worn it all winter fastened down 
the back and we have all envied her its 
perfect fit.” 


. 

WILL possibly cause some 
good souls a slight shock to 
know that the genus book- & 
agent, seeking his prey, occa- 
sionally comes to the Roycroft 

Shop. In fact no book-agent ever visits 
East Aurora without calling on me: & 
either the station agent sends him, not 
knowing any better, or else the pastor 
of the Sadducees sends him just out of 
pure dam meanness & 

During the past year two young ladies 
called, at different times, and urged me 
to subscribe for the hum-journal because 
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they wished to go to Wellesley College. 
In both cases I subscribed—sending the 
paper in one case to the station agent 
and in the other to the pastor of the Sad- 
ducees. 

& Then I have been eloquently impor- 
tuned to buy books by Willard Glazier, 
Samantha Allen, with a subscription to 
the Voice thrown in, Bishop Taylor, Bill 
Nye and Dr. Talmage—the talent of the 
two last named gentlemen having been 
collaborated by an enterprising Chicago 
publisher & 

Then there was the man canvassing for 
a history of Erie County, which is to 
have in it seven hundred pictures of the 
most noted citizens—mine included if I 
would pay the small sum of ten dollars 
for the photogravure steel engraving & 
made by the half-tone process. And last 
week came a very sleek and very young 
Hebrew who presented an engraved card 
bearing the legend: Estes, Goupeel & 
Barry, Art Dealers, Philadelphia. This 
young man had a work in 162 parts at 
fifty cents a part, called ‘‘ Art and Liter- 
ature of The Klondyke.’’ He glowingly 
explained why I could not longer exist 
without it; at last I managed to get in a 
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weak excuse to the effect that I too made 
artistic books. He fixed me with his glit- 
tering eye and said, & ‘“‘ But you don’t 
make books like these!!’’ and I recov- 
ered my breath and answered, ‘ True, 
and God helping me I never will!”’ 

&% The young man went his way mut- 
tering that 1 had no appreciation of the 
beautiful, and going across the street to 
the Tavern referred to me feelingly as a 
buckwheat printer. 


HE typical Summer & 
Boarder does not care 
much for Nature. Flow- 
ers, trees and birds he 
associates with young 
& men in the city who 
write poetry. The items 
y am §| in which he delights are 
ennis contests, hops at the hotel, ve- 
randa gossip and white duck trousers * 
He searches anxiously for a new thrill. 
East Aurora just now has several Sum- 
mer Boarders. One of them has a horse 
that he calls a ‘‘cob.’’ He paid ten dol- 
lars for having this horse’s tail cut off, 
although the Summer Boarder himself 
is Vice President of a Society for the 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. This 
man recently purchased a new thrill in 
the shape of an Irish Jaunting car. He 
offered to take me riding in it yesterday. 
I declined with thanks, explaining to 
him that a jaunting car was only a dray 
with a college education, but the joke 
went for naught. 


? 

EAKER REED likes base 
ball. In fact it was his long 
experience as umpire that 
fitted him so well for the 
office he now holds. Speak- 

er Reed he went to see the Baltimores 
wollop the Bisons, but Pallas Athene 
she would not have it so and the Bisons 
wolloped the Baltimores. Then did the 
Bleachers get right up and howl with 
delight. And one blooming bleacher, 
more demonstrative than the rest,turned 
hand springs on the turf, yelled like an 
injun and standing on his head cracked 
his heels together, still echoing forth 
large lusty yells. 

**Goodness me! that man is surely 
crazy!’’ said discreet Telemachus As- 
sistant Secretary Roosevelt to Speaker 


Reed & & 
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** Oh, no, he’s all right,’’ said noble 
swineherd Speaker Reed, ‘“‘ don’t you 
know who that is? Why, that’s Row- 
land Blennerhassett Mahany rehearsing 
his speech on the Tariff !”’ 

And far away on the chin of the aft- 
ernoon dimpled thesmile of closing day. 
> 

SH, a negro servant in a Club 
down South, always tries to 
use the largest and most high- 
flown words found in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged & Usually 

they have nothing to do with the case— 
but sometimes Josh makes an unwitting 
hit. Not long ago, a gay, young Lotha- 
rio, who had financially been on the rag- 
ged-edge for some time, thought to give 
Josh a poser: & 

**Josh,”’ he said solemnly, ‘‘ varium et 
umtabile semper femina.”’ 

% Josh scratched his head a moment 
and then replied: ‘‘I no longer marvel, 
suh, at you’ impecuminosity !’”’ 


» 
meAILON M.E. Church of Boston in con- 
7 Mm vention assembled declared Bac- 
chante “ grossly immoral and unfit 
to be gazed upon by either ladies or 
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gents.”” The vote was made unanimous 
after Brudder Jones had stated in an 
earnest speech that he had approached 
as near as the fountain permitted and in 
his opinion ‘de figger am a yaller gal, 
and de whole scheme is calkelated to 
heave disrespeck on de ladies ob dis con- 
gregashun.”’ 


e 
mrt IS foolish to say sharp, hasty 
M4, things, but ’tis a deal more foolish 
= to write ’em. When a man sends 
you an impudent letter sit right down 
and give it back to him with interest ten 
times compounded—and then throw both 
letters in the waste basket. 





? 
HAT’S become of Doug- 
lass, Douglass tender and 
true ! Douglass whose head 
{ was discreetly bald fromm 

: lack of hair and whose face 
looked proudly out at us from between 
the Great Ones of earth—the men who 
testify to the merits of the kind that & 
cures and those other men who run for 
Congress or anything that there’s money 
or glory in? Where, oh, where is Doug- 
lass? & o& 
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OME years ago a company ® THE 
made an overland trip through PpHIL- 
the West. The guide was one JSTINE 














Rattlesnake Pete. As the par- 
ty journeyed they became very 
thirsty, for in certain parts of Arizona 
water is scarce. All day long they jour- 
neyed and animals and men were nigh 
perishing when lo! it was as the guide 
had foretold—they reached a cooling & 
spring where the water gushed forth 
from under a great rock. But there was 
a man there with a rifle in his hands and 
two pistols in his belt and this man said 
he owned the spring. His price for wa- 
ter was a dollar a bucket. So our friends 
purchased water and drank and gave to 
the animals. Rattlesnake Pete remarked, 
as he went away, to the gentleman who 
owned the water: Any man who jumps 
one of God Almighty’s springs would 
sell water to his father in hell! & 

Some months after Rattlesnake Pete 
went back that way with his friend Al- 
kali Smith and the man at the springs 
died, and Pete and his friend buried him 
in the valley down below the spring, and 
over the grave they heaped a pile of & 
stones ; and then they set a stake in the 
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centre of the stones and on the stake are 
these words: The gent under these here 
stones thought the spring was hisn but 
he were mistaken & 


» 


IS is the season of the year when 
idiotic policemen, with clubs, hunt 


down little boys who bathe in the 
waters without clothes. Ye gods! is this 
the spirit of Greece that saw Divinity 
in all things ? & 
? 
HERE cometh Mr. Preston Ken- 
dall with this affecting yet instruc- 
tive sketch: 


# Jigsie exercised the unassailable prerogative of 
her position and came in at rehearsal seventeen 
minutes late. She somnambulated in the Lococed 
Lil and the Semitic Lover Company for ten per 
week and cakes. Jigsie swore she was an actress 
and got herself arrested for perjury but she roa,ted 
the judge so thoroughly that his successor gave 
her ten years for arson # Yes, La Somnambula 
was late @ The stage manager turned blonde 
without chemicals. Jigsie said she was stopping 
on the North Side and got bridged. g@ Whereat 
Props felt called upon to defend himself and ex- 
claimed defiantly: ‘‘Search me!” Jigsie stopped 
to do a tambourine dance about her part but the 
plot had been knitted at Ypsilanti so she couldn't 
get out of it. The leading lady got tired of faking 
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monologues that ended with an entrance cue. His 
Juveniles, who always had an audience crying in 
the last act (over the loss of their admission mon- 
y), did not like the scenic artist # He lisped re- 
vengefully, ‘Get onto the drop curtain.”” The An- 
gel meekly intimated that a specific performance 
of this injunction might inconvenience his tailor— 
so they dropped the curtain. Jigsie wanted to re- 
hearse the race scene and she sent Props to the 
hook and eye factory to fetch Humpy DeLong. 
Introspectively Humpy’s prophetic soul foretold a 
Past @ She began life early as a dromedary but 
the climate was enervating and she could not 
hump herself. She was the authoress of an auto- 
bigraphical sketch: ‘* With Sennacherib at Aska- 
lon and Ekron.” Props returned with the intelli- 
gence (he had swiped it, possessing none of his 
own) that Humpy had found a mare’s-nest and 
was setting @ The orchestra played cribbage—a 
lullaby expressly written by the expressman. 


* 


AT periodical has the widest 
| circulation in the world ?— & 
| Give itup? Well, ’tis published 
“Jin Maine, that state where & 
: ) Speakers and Presidential can- 
Giuee are evolved. The Ladies Home 
Journal has a circulation of about 700,- 

ooo, the Youth’s Companion about the 
same, and London has two periodicals 
that struggle around half a million but 
cannot get beyond it. But Comfort, pub- 
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lished at Augusta, sends out 1,250,000 
copies a month. It requires two special 
postal cars to carry the grist. Comfort is 
the prototype of the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, and it was Mister Curtis and Mis- 
ter Bok who discovered that the late E. 
C. Allen had a game preserve in Scot- 
land and that the proprietor of Comfort 
owned brick blocks and a yacht & Then 
did Mister Bok set out to capture village 
grocers’ wives just as Allen captured 
farmers’ daughters & 

Comfort circulates among the submerged 
nineteen-twentieths—among the people 
who want it and that’s the reason we 
never hear of it. But Bok swims nearer 
the surface and seduces glimmering in- 
telligence with articles by the Aunt of 
Charles Dickens, and by bribing impe- 
cunious men like 'Gene Field to write 
pious prevarications concerning ‘‘ The 
Woman Who Influenced Me Most.’ & 
Then the plan of giving “‘ free tuition to 
Vassar College’’ associates Bok with 
culture by asham Siamese-twins-integ- 
ument that deceives the wives of many 
livery stable keepers and country preach- 
ers. The scheme though is really better 
than that of the Youth’s Companion that 
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builds on the childish desire to possess 
roll-plate gewgaws and nickel plated & 
gimcracks plated with real nickel. ’Tis 
out of this innocent desire of the child- 
ish heart the youth’s companion who & 
owns the Youth’s Companion coins dol- 
lars to pay for his private yacht and his 
horses and his carriages and his man- 
sions that are sky-scrapers. And it is out 
of the wish and expectation of getting 
something for nothing that the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Comfort swell their 
subscription lists. ‘‘ Fame is proof that 
the people are gullible,’’ said Emerson. 
And so a vast fortune is usually proof 
that the owner has discovered a weak- 
ness of humanity and bet on it. 


> 


mae OMAS DE QUINCY was 
Ya [ igtemaved from despair and death 
‘ We) y Ann of Venusburg. De 
S. wl Dy Duincy lived for full 50 years 
eda fter that—always looking & 
for Ann & Some folks say that he was 
looking for his ideal, and that he simply 
called it “‘ Ann;”’ but this is a mere quib- 
le. De Musset translated the Essays of 
Opium Eater and transformed Ann 
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into a conventional society belle, lest the 
Faubourg D’ Upper be shocked. But as 
The Philistine is read by neither chil- 
dren nor fools, let the facts suffice as the 
gentle De Quincy recorded them: Ann 
was of Venusburg & 

Every man, whose life and aspirations 
are touched with the Spirit, spends his 
days, perhaps unconsciously, looking for 
the Ideal Woman: the woman whose 
soul will make good the deficiencies in 
his own. He feels his weakness, his in- 
completeness ; he is conscious that alone 
he is but half a man, but if he could only 
find Her—his other half—all would be 
as God designed it. Thus sought Dante, 
thus sought De Quincy, thus sought Le 
Gallienne in his Quest. And Le Galli- 
enne found Her—the Golden Girl—found 
her just where De Quincy found his Ann. 

Ann of Venusburg was not a vampire ; 
the Golden Girl was not a vampire. 
Each was the Woman who Under- 
stands. And having an understanding 
mind and a willing heart each gave life 
and healing and complemented the soul 
of a strong man, instead of sucking his 
heart’s blood. 

& The man of Spiritual Impulse is to a 
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degree an ascetic; perforce, he must be, 
for spirituality is sex manifesting itself 
in religious or artistic fervor. I will grant, 
if you insist on it, that asceticism is a 
form of sensuality that finds its gratifi- 
cation in denial; I will also grant that 
your Artist is not a celibate, and all I & 
claim is that his highest pleasures are 
of the spirit not of the flesh. The world 
and all of its manifold manifestations 
are to him symbol. He knows that the 
things which endure are spiritual. 

& So the woman who is to complement 
this man of intellect and soul must be 
the Woman who Understands. He can- 
not teach her, life is too short & She 
should comprehend without explanation 
that sex must not run rampant; neither 
need it be subdued, but it must be spir- 
itualized, If she allows mere intuition 
to lead she is a vampire, and in a very 











short time will hold her mate only by a 
itatutory bond, for here is a case where 
oman’s boasted intuition leads straight 
ashes and desolation. And even tho’ 
bishop in full canonicals has solem- 
nized a riot of the passions, and little 
irls in white have gone before strewing 
owers, love’s death surely follows li- 
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THE cense. Can law sanctify sensuality, and 
PHIL- do all the “bad women”’ live in this 
ISTINE ‘“‘ quarter” or that? The police do not 








know, for they are but the tools of that 
ignorant, blundering, blind thing, the 
law; and the preachers who conven- 
tionally bless certain things and curse 
others lift an eyebrow and ask in affect- 
ed surprise, ‘‘ What does the gentleman 
mean ?”’ 

But the law of antithesis exists, the 
paradox lives, life is a spiral ; and possi- 
bly when all Things are Made Plain, we 
who have glorified in woman but a sin- 
gle virtue, will find that De Quincy and 
Le Gallienne were right, and that the 
Woman who Understands is the Mag- 
dalene, who from out the purging fires 
of purgatory completes the circle and 
arises pure and spotless, recognizing De- 
ity incarnate when all others blindly fail. 


> 

N’T be selfish. If you have some- 

hing that you do not want, and 

now some one who has no use for 
it, give it to that person. In this way you 
can be generous without expenditure or 
self-denial and also help another to be 
the same. 
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THE PHILISTINE 


"970 HERE cometh Dr. Phil and 
. a mon No. for us Philistine Ser- 
mon No. Seven: When decal- 





ad Sos windows were gay with 
seeking naturalization, a pic- 
ture maker more faithful than his kind 
opened the curious eyes of an impres- 
sionable boy to a significant limitation 
of nature. A great sheet of bright anemo- 
nes & coreopsis was spread out to lure 
the passer-by ®&% Every flower lackt a 
petal or showed one out of proportion 
with its fellows. The revelation brought 
a pang to the ignorant young mind eager 
for ideal perfection in all things, and its 
boding intimation has never been denied. 
% A canon of taste elaborated by mor- 
alists of the Chesterfield school & held 
even down to the days of our own mathe- 
matical Poe, made much of symmetry 
of parts and equality of cadence as a 
test of beauty. They reasoned without 
nature in defining the metes and bounds 
of a manifestation of nature & For in 
these days of ‘“‘ science which is meas- 
urement’’ Monsieur Bertillon’s system 
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has been applied to normal things as 
well as to candidates for the Rogue’s 
%& Gallery, and our inquisitors-general 
avow that equality of proportion is un- 
known outside of pentameters and the 
products of saw mills. Truer artists liv- 
ing under the shadow of Fusi Yama & 
have filled the world with beauty & in 
all their vivid reproduction of nature 
there is no balance & The picture is not 
filled up: the bird or flower stands at 
its own angle, the individuality of nature 
shaming the mechanicians of art. 

& As wide a divergence may be noted 
in the predicates of the two great ex- 
pressions of moral force & Philosophy 
rests on a proposition that whatever is 
is right; preaching begins by assuming 
that whatever is is wrong. There have 
been peacemakers who sought to bring 
about an agreement in this—and tney 
have shared the usual fate of peace- 
makers &% Nevertheless, it may be sug- 
gested that the first deals with univer- 
sal things at long range. Whatever is is 
right, in general plan. This is the tele- 
scopic view ; the other is microscopic. 
Whatever is is wrong, in human con- 
duct, because of personal imperfection. 
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&% They who want this world made over 
by rule & find its first plan a wreck dis- 
pute not that nature shares with man 
the limitation and the disturbed balance. 
They blame man for this, and say he & 
brought death into the world—and death 
is the logic of all limitation. But others, 
and they are Philistines, see in this the 
promise of life to mankind. For of all 
imperfect things man alone rebels at 
imperfection and seeks a higher destiny. 
% The historian of the Creation tells us 
that when God had made the earth he 
pronounced it very good ®& And again 
when he made all the things that swim 
or fiy or walk, at the end of each day’s 
labor he passed in survey that which he 
had made and called it good. But when 
he had made man he set no specific seal 
of his approbation on the crowning work. 
Only when he had completed all he & 
summed up the product of his creative 
effort & found it good as a whole—and 
blessed the organized universe. But the 
%& inequalities of frame, the incomplete 
flower & leaf, were all there, and at the 
first experiment in living, man yielded 
to temptation. Beast and fish and flower 
fitted their environment & They propo- 
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gated & died, each filling its place with- 
out friction or worry about the future. 
But man, made in the divine image, 
sought a realization of the promise im- 
plied. He fell trying for the hight that 
seemed his to achieve—but falling still 
rose, and ever pressed a little nearer the 
fulfillment of his deathless hope & 

Under all purposes & ambitions of men 
the craving for immortality has smoul- 
dered like volcanic fires that warm the 
heart of the earth, & some philosophers 
have pointed to the analogies of nature 
and said ‘‘ Behold here death and resur- 
rection & be comforted.’’ But the hunger 
has not been appeased, for it was seen 
that this was immortality in kind, and 
man seeks personal life everlasting. The 
tree fulfills its law and dies and another 
takes its place. The brute is perpetuated 
in its progeny and lives and dies unre- 
pining. But the chief creation fulfills not 
the law of his creation except in degree. 
He alone is at war with his conditions. 
In this is the augury of his triumph. For 
the Power that created in man the § 
aspiration to live forever surely placed 
the prize within final reach. For this is 
man an alien and a perpetual seeker for 
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something beyond. He chews no cud of 
content; he rests in no achievement ; 
infinity ever beckons him on. 

In self-consciousness is the curse and 
blessing of his life & It is the perpetual 
source of friction—the perpetual remind- 
er of a greater state to be won. In it is 
the evidence of transition— the unceas- 
ing manifestation of a clash between 
satisfaction and aspiration that flashes 
forth the spark of a light that never was 
on land or sea. And in that light man 
reads his destiny. 





cd 

S)HOULD you ask me, “Hast 
“any philosophy in thee, & 
Ye Shepard ?”’ I'd make reply, 

A ‘* Yes, a little: I'll give you 
a 43 a taste of my quality.” 
% Walking through the gallery of stat- 
uary at the Luxembourg I saw the white 
carved nude figure of a man—a man 
in all the splendid strength of youth. 
Standing behind him on a higher part of 
the pedestal was the form of a woman; 
and this woman was leaning over, her 
face turned towards him, her lips about 
to be pressed upon his & I moved closer 
& to one side, and saw that on the face 
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of the youth was an expression of death- 
ly agony; and then I noted that every 
muscle of that splendid body was tense 
with awful pain. And in that one glance 
I saw that the woman’s body was the 
body of a tigress—that only her face was 
beautiful—and that the arms ended in 
claws that were digging deep into the 
vitals of the man as she drew his face to 
hers & & 

Suddenly feeling the need of fresh air I 
turned and went out on the street. That 
w% piece of statuary gave Philip Burne- 
Jones the suggestion for his painting, 
‘‘ The Vampire.’’ Now one might sup- 
pose from that awful sermon in stone 
that woman was the cause of man’s un- 
doing. But for the benefit of hen-pecked 
and misunderstood husbands I'll call at- 
tention to the fact that the men who 
have acheived most in literature, music, 
painting and philosophy are men who 
knew from sad experience the sharpness 
of woman’s claws: Socrates, Dante, & 
Shakespeare, Rosseau, Milton, Wagner, 
Paganini and so many more that were 
I to name them all the world would not 
be large enough to contain the books in 
which they are printed. Of course I'll 
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admit that the men who have been flay- 
ed by women have usually been greatly 
helped by women, and this sometimes 
accounts for the flaying. But the point I 
make is that all experience is good—the 
Law of Compensation never rests & the 
stagnation of a dead-level ‘‘ happy mar- 
ried life’’ may not be any more to a strong 
man’s advantage than a long course of 
stupid misunderstanding & Milton be- 
wailed the fact that he could get free- 
dom from marital woes on no less igno- 
ble grounds than violating his marriage 
vows. Milton did not get his freedom. 
His wife sat on him, silent and insensate, 
& so did her whole family of seven per- 
sons. And his sharp cry made him the 
buttofjibes andjeers innumerable. Milton 
was an obscure school teacher and clerk; 
but if any of those great men who sought 
to humiliate and defeat him are men- 
tioned nowadays in history it is only to 
Say ‘‘ they lived in The Age of Milton.”’ 

“ His life ruined by a woman ’’—Pish! 
you flatter her; she hasn’t the power. 

And the end of the whole thing, Brother, 

is, it doesn’t much matter what your & 

condition in life is: all things are equal- 
ized. When the Prophet said, ‘‘ God is 
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good, and his mercy endureth from ever- 
lasting to everlasting,’ he understood 
himself. 


- 

“agR. C. ST. JOHN HOFMAN phi- 
\. | losophizes in this way about An- 
~  thony Hope, with apologies to & 
Evelyn: 
Glittering Anthony Hope seems dead! 

Read at his last new book an hour. 
That is the story, this its thread, 

He penned the tale, but it lacks his power. 
Beginning to languish, too, like the rest ; 

Much has been changed by his fame I think: 
By ravenous publishers opprest, 

He drowns his genius in seas of ink. 





It is not too late yet, Anthony Hope, 
You can redeem yourself, firm and true ; 
For good stars meet in your horoscope, 
Your earlier characters live and woo, 
Flirt, laugh, skirmish—fight as of old, 
And bewitch us—this cannot be denied ; 
Toward “ The Prisoner’ and “ Dolly” no heart is 
cold, 
They are fellow mortals—naught beside. 


We love you, Anthony, all the while! 
There are better things yet to come, we hold ; 
There is place and to spare for your villain’s guile, 
And your nonchalant heroes—overbold. 
So hush—here’s a bit of advice to keep ; 
We want your genius fresh from your hand. 
There, that is your secret, don’t try to reap 
Gold for mere trash—you understand ! 
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AST AURORA has in it three 
men who have attained per- 
fection. It may be as well for 
me to shut off the scoffers at 
ASSO once by explaining that I am 
not one of them. It is not necessary to 
prove that these three gentlemen have 
reached perfection: they acknowledge 
it themselves. As none of these men 
read the Philistine or ever heard. of the 
Roycroft, there is no danger of hurting 
their feelings by putting them in our & 
collection of curiosities. And in any 
event I have no desire to tack their 
pelts on the barn door of obliquity— 
rather I would hold them up as bright 
and shining examples for the young, 
pointing the possible in the evolution of 
the genus homo. These men are known 
in the village, and up the creek as far 
as Hunsickee’s school-house, as Uncle 
Billy Bushnell, Kerosene Jones and Old 
Cy Gifford. For the benefit of benighted 
dwellers in cities I should explain that 
the term ‘‘ Uncle’”’ is a mark of esteem 
often given to a man in rural communi- 
ties by his neighbors ; the name “ Kero- 
sene”’ is derived from the fact that Mr. 
Jones deals in the article; and the prefix 
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““Old’’ to Mr. Gifford’s name is simply 
to distinguish him from Cyrus the Young- 
er & These men mix freely with the 
common people. They lead in prayer 
and eloquently exhort at the Wednes- 
day night prayer meeting, and always 
touch with peculiar modesty upon the 
fact that they themselves are without 
sin. They hold their condition quite as a 
matter of course, so cannot be accused 
of an over-weening egotism. Each is 
confident that for himself there is a Par- 
adise of unending bliss in the World to 
Come; and all are equally sure that &% 
most other folks are going to perdition 
—still this fact causes them no special 
uneasiness. In the long winter evenings 
I often play checkers with Old Cy at 
Gibson’s grocery, and find him very com- 
panionable & Once I askt him if he was 
not distrest when he thought of as how 
I was doomed to Tophet & He replied 
with a smile, that was my lookout, not 
hisn, salvation was free and if I did not 
see fit to accept, it was my own fault— 
surely he himself had often warned me}! 
Our friends take the New York Weekly 
Tribune and beyond this read very little 
in way of secular literature. In Art they 
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show small interest—the houses of each 
being decorated with pictures of ‘‘ Gar- 
land Stoves” and “McCormick Reapers,” 
while against the chimney hangs Hos- 
tetter’s Almanac. My principal object in 
mentioning these three sinless men is to 
silence the sneers that certain scribblers 
carry in stock for East Aurora, From 
this on let the place receive the respect 
that is its due. 






> 
. RALPH ALTON sends me 
the following nuggets as proof 
of his fitness for membership 
in the East Aurora School of 
: Philosophy % Mr. Alton has 
been admitted. 


The eyes betray the soul; the lips, the flesh. 

All is not good that’s bitter. 

Pain is the greatest educator. 

Love is the expression of a soul seeking poise. 
When passion dies, love degenerates into a friend- 
ship based on memory. 

Train a child the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will regret his lost opportunities. 

Whom the gods would destroy, they first make 
glad. 

The Devil usually wins in the contest between 
heredity and environment. 

Riches are the curse of poverty. 

Insanity is hysteria of the soul. 

Phryne’s fascination lies in her lingerie 
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EV T WILL be seen from the clip- 
| ping that follows, taken from 
| the Cape Town Gazette, that 

a 4 there are countries where jus- 

—~™ tice is not dead, and a trick or 

two ‘still can be played on a husband 

who strays without reason: 
PRO DEO: 
In the High Court of the 
South African Republic. 
Before His Honor, The Chief Justice. In re 
May J. Reuner 
versus 
Herman Reuner. 
Pretoria, the roth of February, 1896. 

After having heard the Argument of Mr. Abram 

Ford of Counsel for the Plaintiff and having read 

the summons and heard the testimony of various 

witnesses: 
IT IS ORDERED: 
That an order be granted and is hereby granted 
summoning the Defendant, said Herman Reu~er, 
and ordering him to maintain marital relations with 
the said Plaintiff on or before June rath, 1896, on 
penalty. 
Signed P. J. KOTZE, 
Registrar 
By order of the Court. 





Adv.—The detailed catalog of Mr. Irving Browne’s Extra- 
Illustrated Library is now ready. If interested send your 
name to The Roycroft Shop and a copy will be sent you. 
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fea pee INNIE McINTYRE sends me 
y/ 


@ this choice moral lesson about 
| a dog: & 

. X | Once there was a poor little yellow 
AAC dog of a man. A typical rover, con- 
scious yet humble, crawling yet assertive; very 
much in evidence whenever he could get under 
the barn, and with a belief in himself no one else 
seemed to share. 

And the people trod on him, and kickt him, and 
pusht him out of the way whenever they came 
in contact with him. Not that he wasn’t clever, for 
he was a bright little fellow, but because he wasa 
yellow dog, & down in the world. For it is an over- 
weening desire in men always to be kicking some- 
thing, perhaps in retaliation of similar earlier ex- 
periences of their own. 

So they beset him on every side, & laught at him 
and called him foolish, and took no interest in his 
little tricks, which he always performed before an 
unappreciative public, & always with a degree of 
assurance in their welcome, that was quite pathet- 
ic @ If he ever felt hurt at the treatment he re- 
ceived, he never betrayed it, except by an invol- 
untary wince, or a hunted look in his melancholy 
eyes. One day when the world had gone very bad- 
ly, and he had almost made up his mind to be 
taken by the Poundmaster, or slip beneath the 
wheels of a moving trolley, he met a girl, who was 
attracted to him by the look of pathetic defiance 
she saw in the mendicant eyes that looked into 
her own, one damp dreary day. 

And she stretched out her hand to him, saying, 
“even a little yellow bow-wow has rights.” And 
she spoke kindly to him, and smoothed his ruffled 
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coat. And he went home with her, where she en- 
couraged him to show off his accomplishments, 
and was surprised to find them so well done. Prac- 
tice makes even a dog perfect. And after awhile 
she became fascinated with her toy, and it soon 
became a question of “love me, love my dog.” 
And she taught him new tricks, and improved on 
his old ones, and his name was ever on her lips, 
until her friends became weary of its repetition. 
And by and by he became less miserable, and 
more assertive than ever, and would even sniff in 
a sly way at people whose kicks he used to feel ® 
And the girl, after a time, finding him so talented, 
wisht to show her protege to the world.- So he 
practiced at great length for the event while she 
devised the ways and means for his debut # An 
uncle of hers had an influential friend in a great 
publishing house, and she worked these instru- 
ments of her will to such good purpose that in the 
spring of a certain year, among the books which 
issued from this autocratic firm, books which the 
critics pounced upon and were kind enough to call 
good, was one in a gay green and gold binding, 
with the dekel edge paper so widely advertised, 
and the title page bore the name of the—Yellow 
Dog ® And a cousin of the girl’s was a great sing- 
er, and with wheedling, he sang one of the yellow 
dog’s ballads at a splendid concert, and the people 
shook the rafters with applause, and went into 
raptures over the “feeling” and tender melody 
and a’ that @e 

And so it was, that the royalties began to pile up 
for the yellow dog from the book and ballad, into 
which he had put all the pain of the earlier kicks 
and rebuffs: the longing and hunger, that had 
been his portion before the girl adopted him. And 
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now the people were all smiles, and those who had 
kickt him were the first to come forward with en- 
dearing words and caresses. And literary ladies 
besieged him to perform at their “evenings” and 
“teas.” And the girl could have wept for joy. 
Then as is the nature of mongrels, the yellow dog 
became fat and quarrelsome, indifferent to his 
chicken, and went snarling at every one’s heels. 
All of which things were excused him on the 
strength of the fact that he was such a great gen- 
ius, a splendid fellow, only peculiar, you know. 
And so, having come into what he declared was 
“rightfully his own,’”’ and having more bones in 
the larder than he could do justice to and plenty 
of soft cushions for his apoplectic little body, he 
had no more use for the girl. But, not knowing 
how to rid himself of her, he married her. 

And one day, in a fit of distemper, he bit her. 
And love died in great agou 


Aa 


(vq NCE upon a day I lectured be- 

m™ fore a certain Woman’s Club 
that shall be nameless & The 
| lecture was designed to be 
‘ “ humorous: not uproariously 
funny, but mildly mirthful. All went 
well, the ice was thawed, and nearly all 
present smiled blandly—not for publi- 
cation but as a guarantee of good faith. 
But there was a stout lady, well up in 
one of the front rows, whose counte- 
nance failed to relax. Three set wrinkles 
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marked her brow, the corners of her 
mouth turned down, and her chin abso- 
lutely refused to be dimpled by a smile. 
Her stolid stare disconcerted me a bit, 
and it came over me that my “ effort” 
could not be called a success unless mi- 
lady laught &% So one by one I called out 
my stock of quips and quirks that are 
held in reserve for emergencies. Yet all 
in vain—the dowager firmly held the 
wrinkles and the stony stare. But sud- 
denly her face grew purple—I thought 
she was going to have an apoplectic fit 
—she swayed in her seat, nervously 
rolled her lace mitts into a ball, and—— 
arose with two right-angle jerks and 
waddled out with a waddle like unto the 
waddle of the old Nurse in Faust. 

& After the lecture and the hand-shak- 
ing I passed out into the lobby and there 
milady awaited me: she was nervous 
and apologetic, very apologetic. ‘‘I don’t 
know what was the matter with me— 
I don’t know what it was,”’ she said, 
‘‘but a desire to laugh came over me 
and I just had to go or titter!”’ 





Adv.—The Roycrofters are always very glad to send their 
book#.on approval &h 
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BAPTIST clergyman writes 
me from Auburn, N. Y., thus: 
** I cannot tolerate the Philis- 
MF tine, a Periodical of Protest, 
because it preaches a Gospel of 
Negation.’’ And so this pleasing Protes- 
tant who leans heavily on Ten Com- 
mandments, eight of which are negative, 
protests because the Philistine is protes- 
tant. Now is not this queer when sin- 
ners begin calling the righteous to re- 
pentance & & 

However, we must be generous: the 
gentleman has allowed himself to be 
misled by the sub-title on our little mag- 
azine: he does not know the meaning of 
the word “ protest’ & 

All that ails our friend is that he has 
gotten so used to the word “‘ protestant”’ 
that he ceases to think of it. Baptist 
clergymen who think, get out of the de- 
nomination ; one who stays becomes af- 
flicted with mental strabismus and in 
time is unable to think at all. This how- 
ever does not impare his usefulness as a 
clergyman, for a man’s efficacy as an & 
orthodox preacher depends largely on 
his abstaining from thought. My Auburn 
friend is pretty nearly a total abstainer. 
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And all this is why I have to arise and 
explain what can be found in any diction- 
ary: The first meaning of the word “ pro- 
test’’ is to affirm. ‘‘ He protests his inno- 
cence,’’‘‘John the Baptist protested truth 
as he saw it,’’ etc., are among the ex- 
amples given of the use of the word. 
The Philistine is negative only to the ex- 
tent that I recognize the air brake is as 
necessary as the throttle valve; and so 
both are used—but never at the same 
time, else I’d be a Baptist preacher and 
done with it, standing in the way of Pro- 
gress until hoisted by a tail-end collision. 
& Among the things the Philistine af- 
firms and protests as truth, are: 

1. The dignity and honor of men and 
women working with their hands. 

2. The single standard of truth telling. 
3. The necessity of a sunny temper, and 
a lively, generous, sympathetic interest 
in this world. 

4. In simplicity of life, directness of 
speech, and the importance of getting 
our pleasures from the thousand unpre- 
tentious things that lie within our reach. 
5. Courtesy and kindness towards, and 
companionship with those who are be- 
low us in intellect and station as well 
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as those above, since ’tis not just clear 
who are above and who below. 

6. Cultivating the love of the beautiful 
as manifest in Nature and the handiwork 
of Man. 

7. Moderating our desires and ambi- 
tions, being content to do each day’s 
work as best we can, having faith that 
the result in this world and the world to 
come (if there is one) will be Good. 


5 AJOR POND, just home from 
Europe, stopped in to see & 
Miss Jeannette Gilder on his 


: way uptown from the steam- 











er. Among other stories the 
Major told Jeannette was one to the ef- 
fect that he had been to the Isle of Man, 
& while he was talking to Mr. Hall Caine, 
who not only is but owns the Isle, a 
messenger came in with a cheque for 
ten thousand pounds, being the weekly 
royalty on account of Mr. Caine’s last 
book. The Major also declared that be- 
fore writing ‘‘ The Christian’’ Mr. Caine 
prepared six barrels of notes; and as he 
said this the Major placed his hand over 
his solar plexus and declared he had 
seen the barrels. The Major, needless to 
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say, is the greatest—-impressario in the 
world & And it is also quite needless to 
explain that Major Pond is going to place 
Mr. Hall Caine on exhibition in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States this 
coming winter; and this, in the language 
of Mr. Bryan, is the first gun of the 
campaign. 

* 
Y SHEEP know my voice.”’ 
*** * Clothes may deceive, 
manner may lie and words 
may be used to conceal your 
& purpose; but the voice— 
never. The voice is the true index of the 
soul. People who are vulgar may dress 
correctly, and speak grammatically, but 
they continue to either screech or purr. 
The clear, low, musical modulation be- 
longs only to the men and women who 
Think and Feel. To possess a beautifel 
voice you must be Genuine. 

Sd 
E Peace Congress can cease 
its labors, for the question of 
war is gradually solving itself 
74 in this country: no man but a 
S658 janitor will go to war in de- 
fense of a flat & &% 
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a MERICANITIS is on the & 
ee (| increase, the Wise Ones say. 


d Americanitis comes from an 
b a 4 intense desire to git thar and 
ad E) an awful fear that you can- 
not. The ounce of prevention is to cut 
down your calling list, play tag with the 
children, and let the old world slide. 
Remember that your real wants are not 
many—a few hours work a day will 


supply your needs— then you are safe 
from Americanitis and death at the top. 


sR. HARRINGTON of Buffalo, 
like most other successful &% 
m™ physicians, is generous to a 
(gi fault. At the recent Annual 
= Encampment of the G. A. R. 
the Doctor invited the survivors of the 
regiment in which he served during the 
War to be his personal guests. At the 
close of the War there were just two 
hundred and thirty-four men left of the 
regiment, but the number that mustered 
on Dr. Harrington’s lawn was four hun- 
dred and sixty-five—all very hungry & 
extremely thirsty & The Doctor looked 
"em over, counted ’em by ranks and in 
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the course of a little speech said, ‘‘Boys, 
I once knew all your faces and could 
call you all by name, but the occasion 
makes my eyes a little misty, so if I do 
not recall some faces here I know you 
will pardon me.”’ A by-stander pointed 
out twenty ‘“‘survivors’”’ in one squad 
all of whom were surely born since 1870, 
yet the Doctor would not admit he was 
the victim of a practical joke, but order- 
ed up the rations in allopath quantities 
and liquid in red, white and blue kegs 
until gout seemed certain and Bright’s 
Disease probable. And surely the laugh 
was not on Dr. Harrington. 


¥ 


THAT mazy,hazy geograph- 

ical region known as ‘“ Out 

West”’ lives a country doctor 

whom I love very much. He is 

- seventy-eight years old. This 
doctor got broke up (or down) in 1881 & 
quit practice to die. But he didn’t stay 
quit, for after a year he again hung out 
the old sign. Now this doctor has a way 
of asking me to send him things he needs, 
and as his wants are simple and few of 
course I’m glad to comply. Last week a 
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letter came from him asking for a sad- 
dle, explaining that his old one galled his 
horse, and that when he was called out 
nights he preferred to go horseback, rath- 
er than hitch up to a buggy. Isent hima 
saddle—and some advice, thus: Don’t 
be a fool and bother with a horse—go get 
you a wheel! 
. 

ERE was once a woman who 
bought one of those dreamy 
symphonies in blue called a 
Tea Gown. The gentlemanly 

;, =“ proprietor warranted the gar- 
ment not to shrink or fade. It did both. 
It shrank at the very first washing so 
that thereafter it was only available as 
a bicycle suit & 
But the incident is valuable for symbol. 
It is like those One, A. M.., friendships, 
where the man you have never before 
met swears you eternal fidelity % His 
friendship is good and sincere, but the 
trouble is it both shrinks and fades. 
Only the genuine celestial article lasts. 
Yet even nature deals in shoddy. Very 
seldom do you find a friendship that is 
all wool and a yard wide, like the stout 
lady’s jaegers. 
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E small boy who wrote the 
following composition shows 
all signs of becoming a great 
historian: King Henry Ate & 
was the greatest widower that 

ever was. He were bornd at Annie Dom- 
ino in the year 1066 & He had 510 wives 
besides thousands of children. He were 
first beheaded and afterwards executed. 
Henry Ate was succeeded to the throne 
by his great-grand-mother, the beautiful 
Mary, Queen of Scots, sometimes called 
Lady of the Lake or the Lay of the Last 
Ministerial. 
[Protestant Episcopal papers please copy.] 


* 


Gees T IS a great disadvantage to 
ig get the reputation of being a 
S funnyman & As I give bits of 

As moral and spiritual advice in 
these pages I see that many 

people have not that respect and vener- 
ation for my opinions that wisdom de- 
serves. They do not have faith in my 
sanctity of countenance; and seem to 
doubt that I am inspired or divinely as- 


sisted. Melancholy is the fate of the 
funnyman—alas, alas! 
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HERE seems ever to have & 
f a been a tendency on the part 
/ A of small philosophers to di- 
vide humanity up into classes. 
We are set down as good or 
one moat or ordinary, bond or free, &% 
learned or illiterate, aristocrat or plebian, 
handsome or homely, saved or damned. 
In addition to these classes we have the 
masses & The masses are the great un- 
dissolved residuum—the people who go 
about their business and neither pray on 
street corners nor preach from house- 
tops. To them babes are born and the & 
wires flash no news, they visit but the 
society columns are not burdened with 
names of their friends; they die and bulle- 
tins give no sign. Yet it might be diffi- 
cult to find a man who at the tribunal of 
his own heart would confess that he be- 
longed to the masses & We talk glibly 
about giving a helping hand to the mas- 
ses, elevating the masses, never once 
admitting that we, like all others, are but 
a molicule in God’s masses & And a pe- 
culiar thing about this is that the men 
who talk most about “‘elevating the mas- 
ses’’ are often puny little fellows who 
themselves are merely pensioners on a 
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patient world. If there is any better way 
to help the masses than by going quietly 
about your work and setting us a good 
example I have not seen it. 

& Each man thinks his own experience 
unique, peculiar, distinctive : he belongs 
to a class of course, but a very small and 
select class: just as all lovers are sure 
that such a love as theirs never before 
existed, except mayhap on the stage, or 
in a book. And thus adown the centuries 
from the days of Solomon and his Shula- 
mite shepherdess, lovers have strolled 
hand in hand, chanting the lovers’ litany, 
**love like ours can never die.”’ 

& And so we are all labeled and pigeon- 
holed, done up into bundles, and those 
that cannot be disposed of handily are 
dumped into the masses & But if we 
snatch from Kronos a little leisure and 
think it over we will find that all things 
are comparative : there is no standard of 
goodness, nor of greatness, nor of free- 
dom, nor of beauty, nor of aristocracy, 
and the man we think is saved is only & 
partially saved & the fellow whom we 
chalk-mark ‘‘damned’’ may welcome us 
in Heaven. Conditions are transient; life 
is in a state of flux; classes are largely 
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a matter of clothes; and caste is an idea 
founded on a false hypothesis and in the 
& world’s march has often been toppled 
by a mob between cock-crow and sun- 
up. The gradations we seem to see are 
more apparent than real & On close in- 
spection we find the great man is not so 
great as we thought, and the stupid man 
not quite so dull as he appeared. 


* 

ERE is a theory that. Ameri- 
cans care little for title, that a 
patent of nobility is nothing to 
us & that if any among us are 
of noble lineage we keep the 
matter quiet & This however is only a 
barren theory, for the fact is, as a nation, 
we bow down to pedigree quite as much 
as the people of England—only we & 
haven’t so much pedigree to bow down 
to as England has. Our pedigree has 

mostly been lost in the shuffle. 
saARIOUS violent efforts have been 
made in days agone to show that 
Washington was of ‘‘a noble line,”’ 
as if the natural nobility of the man 
needed a reason—forgetful that we are 
all sons of God & it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be. But Burke’s Peerage 
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lends no light and the careful, unpreju- 
diced, patient search of recent years & 
finds only the blue blood of the common 
people. And for all we know the progeni- 
tors of Mary Ball, the mother of George 
Washington, & Augustine Washington, 
his father, may have left England for 
England’s good. From the years 1650 to 
1776 there were over sixty thousand men 
and women (rather more women than 
men—and all these women were regard- 
ed as ‘**‘ bad’’) transported from England 
to America; and Virginia was practically 
lookt upon as a penal colony & I have 
climbed many a geneological tree in 
trace of curious facts but I never yet 
knew of a man pointing out that his 
great-great-grand-mother came over in 
a prison ship. And another thing, we say 
a good deal about Plymouth and James- 
town, but blessed little about Castle & 
Garden. Between the dates just named 
there were ever ships lying at anchor in 
the Thames slowly loading their human 
freight of misery & woe—and the desti- 
nation up to 1776 was always America. 
%& After that it was Australia and New 
Zealand; and in passing I wish to state 
the fact known to all students of eco- 
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nomics that the towns and cities of New 
Zealand made up of the descendents of 
“the dangerous class’’ reveal an average 
of intelligence, industry and sobriety 
that will be lookt for in vain in the & 
mother country. The world has ever 
hanged its saviors between thieves and 
the Old World policy of hunting down 
the man who did a little thinking on his 
own account, has no doubt often left at 
home only the supremely stupid and the 
sublimely hypocritical. 
v 

tt A GUESS and a venture, 
ee knowing nothing of the facts, 
if I should say that Mr. Reedy 
3 of the St. Louis ‘‘ Mirror”’ is 

a son of Irish parents who 
were Catholics & He knows the history, 
the saints, the holy days, the symbolism; 
and he is touched with-the mysticism 
of the Mother Church as no Protestant 
ever is. Most of us were brought up in 
the belief that Catholics are very ignor- 
ant and superstitious people and that 
their priests are impostors. This I find 
is almost the universal opinion of Pro- 
testants &% But a man who knows the 
Catholic Church by being born into it, 
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and who then goes out into the world 
and knows Protestantism and grows to 
a point where he is neither a Catholic or 
a Protestant, is, other things being equal, 
a very superior person & Just as a Jew 
who has outgrown Judaism, and yet 
knows Christianity, is superior in mental 
reach to aman who has received a Chris- 
tian education, simply viewing Judaism 
from a distance &% A Jew who has re- 
nounced Judaism and become a Metho- 
dist, or a Catholic who has turned Bap- 
tist, has done a preposterous and unnat- 
ural thing. And as Lafcadio Hearn says 
of the Hindoo who professes to be a 
Presbyterian, ‘‘it is only a diplomatic 
move.’’ Admitting the full potency ofthe 
Mourners Bench, there is yet one thing 
stronger, and that is Race Instinct. And 
so I say that the man born a Catholic, 
who has advanced gradually to a point 
where he leaves the Church behind, yet 
retains for her his Race Instinct of rev- 
erence, immersing himself in Judaism 
and Protestantism, but being neitherJew 
nor Protestant, is to use the phrase ap- 
plied by Walt Whitman to Tennyson, 
the boss of us all. 
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human body from the floor by 
simply applying the finger tips 
of two persons & Many of us, 
too, saw the remarkable feats in lifting 
performed by Lulu Hearst: the raising, 
with two fingers, of a chair on which 
was seated a man weighing over two 
hundred pounds being one of her most 
familiar experiments. Science now ad- 
mits that under certain conditions the 
law of gravitation is suspended—what 
these conditions are, we as yet very im- 
perfectly understand. But a trustworthy 
man tells me that he recently saw Prof. 
Dolbear of Tufts College give levity to a 
mass of stone weighing, probably, five 
tons. This mass was floated through the 
air a distance of one hundred yards sim- 
ply supported or directed by a slender & 
pole. The Professor works by the means 
of peculiar and powerful electric batteries 
placed in certain positions and of course 
strictly in line of natural law. In a year he 
hopes to apply his methods to commer- 
cial purposes for quarrying & the moving 
of large buildings. The telephone has an- 
nihilated space, and the Crookes Tube 
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does away with the limit the world set 
to seeing ; and that man should suspend, 
to a certain degree, the law of gravita- 
tion is no more wondertul. 









° 

yy EINGS hopelessly separated 

7 from us are not ours: a god 
§ } we cannot love,aman we may. 

4) Love implies a certain equal- 
*" ity; it also implies an insuffi- 
ciency, a desire unsatisfied, a wish not 
gratified, a hope unfulfilled, a prayer & 
unanswered. Love asks the help of an- 
other, it demands the sympathy of one 
with whom we may walk hand in hand; 
it means frailty and, paradoxically, it 
means strength, for only as we admit 
our insufficiency can we gain power. 
We win by abandonment. Alone a man 
is only a leaf in the storm, but to love & 
be loved is to ally ourself with the & 
powers of Nature: to be grappled to 
our kind, and through them to the Uni- 
verse, with hoops of steel. Thus is weak- 
ness allied with strength. 
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